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HOLIDAY CUSTOMS IN MANY LANDS 


Leaves From a Teacher’s Note Book 


[Editor’s Note: We Americans have little in 
matter of holiday customs that are not modifica- 
tions of those of the Old World.] 


ANY early pagans worshipped trees. To 
M them a tree was the emblem of life whose 
roots reached into immortality. In the far north, 
it was the ash; in Germany and central Europe 
the pine was held sacred. 

The season was known as Yule, an old name 
for Christmas. The term comes from an Eng- 
lish word to designate the two months of De- 
cember and January. 

In England the converted pagans were told to 
hew their yule trees as idolatrous symbols and 
they were to burn the logs as a sign that the 
Holy Child has destroyed heathenism. 

Tradition says that Christmas was first ob- 
served in 98 A. D. and ordered to be held as a 
solemn feast by Pope Telesphorous in 137 A, D. 
The first observance was found about 140 A. D. 

In France Santa is called le Pere Noel, which 
means Father Christmas. These celebrations 
take the form of serenades and the children re- 
ceive their presents on the first of January. Many 
of the old Christmas carols, or Noels as they are 
called, date back to the Middle Ages, and are 
still sung by men and boys. 

In Belgium, the children polish their shoes, 
fill them with oats, hay and carrots and place 
them near the fire. Santa rides on a white horse. 
Detecting the odor of his favorite meal, the 
horse will go into the house, and Santa will 
leave good things for the children. 

In Holland, St. Nicholas is called Santa Claus. 
The little Dutch children leave their wooden 
shoes on the hearth on the sixth of December. 
If they are good Santa will fill them. 

Germany. The legend of the Christmas tree 
comes from this country. Let the children have 
the story of the Good St. Boniface. Santa here 
has two names—Kris Kringle and St. Nicholas. 
On the feast of this saint—the 6th of December 
—the holy man was impersonated by some one 
who went around to each home and school leav- 
ing good things for good children and switches 


for the bad ones. This custom gave way to 
placing the presents near the fire-place and the 
children were indulged in the idea that Santa 
had come down the chimney. 

In Norway and Sweden birds and cattle are 
remembered, “sheaves of wheat and barley are 
fastened to every spire and house top, every 
barn and weather vane.” The Swedish custom is 
to tie the gifts up in hay and throw out-of-doors. 

In Russia Santa is an old woman, called Ba- 
bouska. The legend is that when the three wise 
men were on their way to Bethlehem, an old 
woman standing in her doorway saw them pass 
and asked where they were going. They replied 
they were seeking the Child. She asked them to 
wait until she could set her house in order and 
she would accompany them. She tarried too 
long, the Wise Men passed on and she failed to 
overtake them. Babouska had presents for the 
Child which she longed to give Him. She still 
seeks Him and goes from home to home on the 
Sixth of January, leaving presents, hoping that 
some day she will find the Christ Child. 

Santa is also considered an old woman in 
Italy and the happy celebration takes place on 
Epiphany, which is the Sixth of January. 

There are two explanations as to why candles 
are used on the Christmas tree. One is that it 
represents the old time Yule candle, used as a 
sign of the Light that had come into the world. 
Another is that it has come down to us from the 
Jewish Feast of the Dedication of Lights. The 
time of the feast coincides with our Christmas, 
and it is probable that lighted candles were in 
every home in Bethlehem the night Our Savior 
was born. Of course, since His birth, candles 
remind us of Christ “the light of the world.” 


The use of holly as a Christmas decoration is 
as old as the feast itself. Holly grows in all 
parts of the world. The use of Christmas cards 
is a modern idea, and appeared first in London 
in 1846. This custom did not become popular 
until about 1862. 

The most beautiful account of the first Christ- 
mas night is given in St. Luke, chapter II. 
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Three Essential Factors of a Classroom Techniqne. Planes of Knowledge. 


w= IN THIS ISSUE: Degrading the Groups. Training in Persistence. 


Origin and Development of the English Language. Regular Departments. 











Write for Special Introductory Prices on School-Books 


December Publications for Educational Field 


Blending the Experience of Parochial School Teachers with 
the Best Ideas of the Secular School System 


MODERN PAROCHIAL SPELLER 


By MARGARET MADDEN, A. M. and SISTER JAMES STANISLAUS 
District Supt., Chicago. Former Principal, Doolittle School Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, St. Louis, Mo. 


So popular has the Modern Parochial Speller become in the short 
time since its publication in the Two-Book Series [Elementary Book 
(Grades 2-4) List, $0.56, net to schools, $0.42; Advanced Book (Grades 
5-8) List, $0.68, net to schools, $0.51; Introductory Discount, 30% off 
the list price] that it has been immediately adopted by many, in- 
cluding the Archdiocese of St. Louis for a five-year period. Now we 
are issuing it in single grade editions to meet the demand of those 
schools who prefer such a graded series 
















There is a reason for the ready reception of this Speller. One need 
only glance through the book to see its great merit. And this is the 
only up-to date and pedagogically correct speller, planned specially by 
Catholic authors for Catholic parochial schools, in the educational 
field today. 









Seven-Book Series. Grades 2-8. One book for each grade. List, 
$0.16 each, net to schools, $0.12. Introductory discount 30% off the 
list price. 






Teacher’s Manual to Accompany 
“Modern Parochial Spellers” 
By the same authors. Net, $0.15 





, Here is a godsend for every teacher —the manual to accompany 
Modern Parochial Speilers. This is the only separate teacher’s manual for a Speller in existence. It contains in handy format all the 
essentials to aid a teacher in her spelling work. It presents its material in a systematic and detailed manner with orderly paragraph 
development. Clearly and logically it enunciates the principles and fundamentals of the teaching of spelling. And also, it covers that mat- 
ter which is neglected or treated casually in the notes to teachers contained in other spellers, such as Catholic word inclusion, group and 
individual method teaching, a thorough explanation of test results, dictionary-work suggestions by grade, the right way to teach homo- 
nyms, correct pronunciation with graded indication, besides many novel ways of arousing and retaining the child’s interest as in Speed 
Games or the Oking system by the individual pupil. 
Catholic, up-to-date mechanically unsurpassed Modern Parochial Speller and its accompanying Manual will stand the scrutiny and 
tests of the most exacting. Price of Manual, Net $0.15. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS | NEW YoRK CINCINNATI, => CHICAGO. 


ESTABLISHED 1792 36-38 Barclay St. 429 Main St. 205-207 W. Washington St. 































Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


are Smooth, Jet-black 
Durable and Sanitary 


Write for price and Blackboard Booklet 








Sanitary Slate 
Fixtures 


Sanitary in fact because 
non-absorbent and built to 


; ventilate 





Catalog “B’’ yours for the asking 








Keenan Structural Slate Company, Inc. 


Main and Washington Streets BANGOR, PENNA. 
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Your little boys and girls want 
these beautiful books 


Help make their wishes come true 


Do a Christmas deed. Resolve that January 1. 
every little one within your influence material advantage. 
shall awake Christmas morning the Philothea’s books have been ordered 
owner of THE LITTLE FLOWER by more than 900 schools and convents 


This makes the effort of 
Write for details. 


Never before praise 


PRAYER BOOK, and, if possible, throughout the world. Many use like this 
The real child’s book for the real 


LITTLE QUEEN and PRANZINI. them as supplementary texts in their 
An extra discount, in addition to our class work, with splendid results. 


child—the book so long vainly awaited. 


regular quantity discounts, is allowed Thousands of boys and girls are taking —Father Chapman. 


schools and convents that distribute a greater interest in their prayers be- 
these precious books among one hun- cause of Philothea’s captivating method 


dred per cent of their attendance by _ of teaching the true meaning of worship. Only one who has received a special 


call from God and who is guided by the 


: ° . Holy Spiri Id teach as Philothea does 
The Little Flower Prayer Book for Little Boys and Girls rag erage a ag eg 
By PHILOTHEA, A Sister of Notre Dame 


i The Tittle Flower 
“Prayer Book, 
ft Lite B 
2 ‘and Guise 
Fy Mdathaa ~ « Saster of Naive Dare 


Fe tke orn 
“Prayer Book 
eee re 
and Girls 
Leena, eg Te ae 





School Edition—Strong wood 









Thi ttle Flo er 
ia Lele Blow 









Leatherette or Fabricoid. Lapped edges. 
Green gold, maroon, black, white. 
A favorite. 75c. Discount in Quantities. 


Two Little Flower Stories 
by the Same Author 


"ite Queen 








Special 
Discount 
in 
Quantities 





PRANZINI—narrates 


i LITTLE QUEEN—The the conversion of a crim- 
Child Who Became a inal by St. Teresa when 
Saint—Illustrated. Heavy achild. Heavy paper cover 


paper cover in colors. 20c. in colors. 20c 
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~ Leatherette or Fabricoid. Edges flush. 
fibre cover, 30c. Order of Black, white or blue, 50c. 
50 copies, 24c or $12. Discount ia Quantities 


“Prayer Book, 
a 
Be ed fe wey 





Genuine black leather, Seal 


Grain. Boxed. 


an ideal gift for grownups 
as well as children. 


children. 

The Little Flower Prayer Book is re- 
markable for its simplicity, its beauty, 
and its sound practical worth as a guide 
for little children. It is not (as the title 
might imply) a book of special devotions 
to St. Teresa, though she is chosen as 
the patroness of the work, and it is by 
her little way of love that the author 
gently leads children to Jesus.—Father 
Lasance. 


More than one Catholic educator has 
welcomed Philothea’s books as filling an 
actual want in literature for little 


Catholics.—Catholic Herald. 


No turning around of little heads 
during Holy Mass since our pupils use 
Philothea’s Little Flower Prayer Book. 
—A Teacher. 


This lovely Prayer Book makes one 
wish to be a child again.—A Mother. 


The great truth of the Divine Sacrifice 
has been made clear to me by my boy's 
little Prayer Book.—A Father. 


Comments continued in our new 
catalog of Philothea’s writings. Send 
for it. 


Makes 





™ Send order on this form 





THE AD-VANTAGE PRESS—Est. 1908 
441 Pioneer St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send by........... ‘ 
_] 50 copies THE LITTLE FLOWER PRAYER BOOK 


Please send 


(state how to ship 


Special School Edition 


copies at price of. in binding (state color 


_] (check if wanted) Please send new catalog. 
|_] (check if wanted) Please state extra discount on 100 per cent attendance order. 


NAME 


STREET or P.O. 


CITY 
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Playground 
Apparatus 





Licensed under Junglegym Patents Oct. 23, 1923, 
Mar. 25, 1924. 


JUNGLEGYM Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Your Schoolyard needs 
NOW a Spalding Junglegym 


Every child needs outdoor upper 
body exercise—more in the cool sea- 
sons than in summer. Junglegym is 
the ideal play-gymnasium for schools. 
Instinctive fun and exercise. For large 
groups in small spaces. Five years use 
proves it absolutely safe. Write for 


terms. 


«al Dept. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION | 
Daylight Lanterns Lantern Slides ' 
Stereographs Stereoscopes 
A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING MAP SLIDES 
SLIDES OF THE MASS, by Rev. Geo. A. Keith, S.J. 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


McVicker Fireproof Curtain Co. 


A Corporation 


Stage Scenery 
The Originators 


Something entirely new for the stage 


Velours Cycloramas Drapes 


2436 Sheffield Ave. Chicago 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO STEEL DESK 


Over 50,000 Sold During 1925 


Nos. 1 & 2 — $4.95 
Nos.3&4— 4.80 
Nos.5&6— 4.65 


Drawers Extra. Send for Catalogue 
Tablet Arm Chairs — $4.25 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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All Doors 
Open In One 


Operation, Or 
Any Door May 


Be Opened 
Individually 





For Complete Above is an actual Photograph. There are many advantages in the Miller School 
Information Wardrobe; we mention the following: 


Write for Genuine Bangor Slate Blackboard No Petty Pilfering 


Catalogue 


Solid Bronze Hardware 


Reduction of Heating Expense 


Perfect Ventilation and Sanitation Nothing to Get Out of Order 
K-M SUPPLY CO. - 123 West 8th Street - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Every School Room — Every Room in 
Every Catholic Institution Should 
Contain this Calendar 


THE CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR is an invaluable aid to 
every Catholic and a necessity in every Catholic schoolroom, 
everywhere that our Holy Religion is practiced. This calendar 
prevents, to a great extent, the missing of Mass on holy days 
of obligation and on lesser feasts, and has been responsible for 
the avoidance of eating meat on Days of Abstinence. 


1927 Calendar in Four Colors 
14 pages, 9 x 17 inches. 


On account of the great demand for the Catholic Art Calendar 
in colors, it has been reproduced for 1927 in 4-color process, one 
of the most expensive methods of color printing. Through the 
combination of the four primary colors, the beautiful oriental 
colors of the East are exactly duplicated. 


More than 300,000 of these calendars were sold last year. It is 
the most popular and most beautiful Catholic calendar ever 
produced. It shows all of the feast days of the Church in large, 
red letters. A red fish is imprinted over the black date on all 
fast days, and on each day is shown the name of the Saint to 
whom the particular day is dedicated. The titles of the national 
holidays are also shown in red. An excerpt from the Bible 
appears on every date with the exception of Sundays, on which 
the Gospel reference is given. On feasts of special Catholic devo- 
tion is reproduced an appropriate picture for the day. 

The Catholic Art Calendar has fourteen pages, size 9 x 17 
inches. Twelve of these pages are devoted to the months, on 
which are reproduced in the four-color process in beautiful colors 


12 of the great religious masterpieces in size 5 x 7. 


On the cover is also reproduced one of the most beautiful 
Madonnas, by Feuerstein. On the last page are facts about the 
rites, rituals and practices of the Church which every Catholic 
should know. 


40c Each—3 for $1.00 
$3.90 per dozen Postpaid 


Orders should be accompanied with price 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 


445 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











COSTUMES 


for 


ALL PLAYS 


We furnish Costumes, Wigs, 
etc., for all Plays and Operas. 


Get estimate 


The Wm. Beck & Sons 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
1113 Vine St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


1866 =~ 1926 













Our Sixtieth Year 


The Ideal Christmas Gift 
for CLERGYMEN and SEMINARIANS 


A Blue Flag Cassock 
or Clerical Cloak 


The kind with a Guarantee 


Samples and illustrated price lists 
upon request. 


ZIMMERMANN BROS. 
‘“*BLUE FLAG”’ CLOTHING 


558-560 12th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN’S SAFETY 





Safety is the first thing considered in the construction of 
MEDART Playground Equipment. Service and Durability 
are other important factors that have over half a century made 
MEDART Equipment the first choice of teachers, physical 
educators and civic officials. 








MEDART Playground Equipment possesses many exclusive features and 
refinements that are the result of our long experience in the manufacture of 
Playground and Gymnasium Apparatus. Prices are LOWER than you would 
expect for apparatus of such high character. Send for Catalog M-26. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit 
Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 





INSTALL MEDART EQUIPMENT 








Assembly Hall Seating in Sections 
Single Folding Chairs 
School Desks Umbrella Stands 
Kindergarten Tables and Chairs 


Catalogs, Prices and Samples furnished 
on request. 





Made 
Finished 


Known 


“The READSBORO Lines” 





Readsboro Chair Company 


READSBORO, VERMONT 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
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7 UR experience with this and other types 

of units extends over a period of approx- 
imately eight years. We have found this unit 
to be constructed on sound engineering prin- 
ciples, exceptionally well built, and noiseless 
in operation. The service of the Company has 
always been very good on installations that 
we have supervised .’’—Hacker & Hacker, Archi- 
tects, Palisade, N. J. 


‘IT consider the Peerless System most satisfactory 


9 





The PeerVent Unit System of 
Heating and Ventilating is used 
in schools, libraries, churches, 
theatres, clubs, dormitories, etc., 
to provide positive ventilation 
and adequate heating without 
waste of fuel. Separate units are 
placed in each room, and each 
room, therefore, gets exactly the 
required amount of heat and venti- 
lation, regardless of conditions in 
other parts of the building. Opera- 
tion is controlled automatically by 
thermostats, or by hand. 























| from the standpoint of service, reasonable inop- | 
eration, and certainly easier and less expensive 
in planning and installation than the central fan 
system’’—Walliam Adams, Architect, New York. 
‘It has given satisfactory and definite service 
| and we have found it superior to any other 
| systems with which we have had experience. | 
| We have used practically every system of | 
ventilation, but the Peerless is most satisfactory | 
from the standpoint of results and the savings | 
in space required for ventilation.’’—Whiton & 
McMahon, Architects, Hartford, Conn. 

‘‘My experience with Peerless unit venti- 
lation has demonstrated to me that it is, as 
the name implies, ‘peerless’.’’—James S. 
Hunter, New York. 





Send for the PeerVent Catalogue. If you wish to 
see our local sales representative, please so state. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., INC. 
Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 
Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street 


Long Island City, N. Y. 





CHICAGO PITTSBURGH DES MOINES 
808 Monadnock Bldg. 301 House Building §20 Securities Building 
BOSTON CLEVELAND PORTLAND, ORE. 
100 Boylston St. 1836 Euclid Avenue 927 Board of Trade Bldg. 7 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 


196 Worthington St. 723 Lafayette Bldg. 240 7th Avenue South 


Mail This Coupon 
for Catalogue 


Toronto, Canapa, Darling Bros., Ltd., 77 York St. 


PEER ENT 


Heating and Ventilating Units 
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Five Million for the Home Missions 


. The following prelates and priests have contributed $1,000 

each toward the MISSION STUDENTS’ ENDOWMENT 
FUND. A $5,000 Burse will be created in the name and memory 
of every contributor of $1,000 to this fund. Read the list: 
His Eminence, Geo. Cardinal Mundelein, Rt. Rev. Thos. F. Lillis, D. D., 
His Eminence, Wm. Cardinal O’Connell, Rt. Rev. E. P. Allen, D. D., 
| His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Rt. Rev. James O’Reilly, D. D., 


His Eminence, Den. Cardinal Dougherty, Rt. Rev. J. P. Sinnott, D. D., 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. William Rt. Rev. V. Wehrle, D. D., 

















Piani, Rt. Rev. A. J. Smith, -. 'D., 
Most Rev. Albert T. Daeger, D. D., Rt. Rev. E. M. Dunne, D. D., 
Most Rev. A. Christie, D. D., Rt. Rev. Frederick Eis, D. D., 
Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, D. D., Rt. Rev. P. J. Hurth, D. D., 
s Rt. Rev. M. C. Lenihan, D. D., Rt. Rev. J. A. Griffin, D. Dd. 
Rt. Rev. Owen B. Corrigan, D. D., Rt. Rev. Edward J. ey Dea, D. D., 
Rt. Rev. Fraacis C. Kelley, D. D., Rt. Rev. J. J. Lawler, D. D., 
Rt. Rev. J. P. Lynch, D. D., Rt. Rev. John F. Noll, D. D., 
Rt. Rev. P. Barry, D. D., Bishop Boyle Scholarship, through 
Rt. Rev. R. O. Gerow, D. D., The Catholic Missionary Aid Society, 
Rt. Rev. J. B. Jeanmard, D. D., Friend, 
Rt. Rev. P. A. McGovern, D. D., Rt. Rev. Msgr. O. H. Moye, V. G., P. A., 
‘ Rt. Rev. p: B. Morris, D. D., Rt. Rev. M. J. FitzSimmons, V. G., P. A., 
Rt. Rev. P. J. Muldoon, D. D., Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. J. Peil, 
Rt. Rev. J. J. Swint, D. D., Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. J. Van Antwerp, 
Rt. Rev. E. - Ledvina, D. D., Very Rev. Msgr. William D. O’Brien, 
Rt. Rev. J. F. McGrath, D. D., Very Rev. Msgr. Francis M. O’Brien, 
Rt. Rev. D. M. Gorman, D. D., Rev. David L. McDonald, 
Rt. Rev. W. T. Russell, D. D, Rev. James M. Reardon, 
Rt. Rev. M. J. Keyes, D. D., Rev. James M. Scanlon, LL. D., 
Rt. Rev. Ge corge J. Caruana, D. D., Sacerdos Dioecesis Manchesteriensis, 
Rt. Rev. J. R. Crimont, D. D., Priest of the Diocese of Philadelphia, 
Rt. Rev. J. Chartrand, D; D. Friend, 
Rt. Rev. J. P. Carroll, D. D., Rev. Philip J. Gallagher, 
Rt. Rev. John J. O'Connor, D. _, Rev. John N. Nemmers, 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Tihen, D. D., Rev. E. Kriel, 
Rt. Rev. A. J. Drossaerts, D. >.» Rev. S. P. Weisinger, 
Rt. Rev. A. J. Schwertner, D. D., Rev. F. M. Verdan, 
Rt. Rev. D. J. Gercke, D. D., Rev. Daniel J. O’Shea, 
Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. D., Friend, 
Rt. Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, D. D., Rev. James E. Meehan, 
Rt. Rev. J. J. Cantwell, D. D., Rev. J. W. Baggott, 
Rt. Rev. C. Van de Ven, D. D., Rev. M. J. Ford, 


The above prelates and priests have made a great sacrifice in order to 
help build up the MISSION STUDENTS’ ENDOWMENT FUND. 


Any Catholic gentleman can help us with the MISSION PRIESTS’ 
ENDOWMENT FUND by a donation of $1,000. 


Any Catholic lady can help us with the MISSION SCHOOLS’ EN- 
DOWMENT FUND by a donation of $1,000. 


Any Catholic school, college, academy, university, institution, society, 
parish or Catholic business house can join our MISSION COMMUNITY 
ENDOWMENT FUND by a donation of $1,000. 


. Any Catholic who cannot afford to give $1,000 to any of the above 
funds can join our MISSION NEEDS ENDOWMENT FUND by giving 
what he can afford. 





We will send you a pamphlet covering any or all of the above funds. 


Address: 
: THE CATHOLIC CHURCH EXTENSION SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
180 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Our Experts would like 
to Solve YOUR Cafeteria 
Problem. It will Cost 
You Nothing. 


F YOU are installing a new cafeteria or adding to the one you 
already have, our engineers will give you their expert advice 

without charge. 
Send us a rough drawing of the dimensions of the room, location 
of doors, windows, columns, etc. Also state the number of per- 
sons you wish to serve at one time. This free service includes 
complete blueprints of the installations and arrangement. 
This equipment is especially for schools. It will withstand hard 
usage for a lifetime. It cannot break, chip, mar or wear away. 
The porcelain enamel tops and sturdy cast iron bases resist the 
hard usage of school children. 
Send your problem now and we will include with our solution the 
catalog showing the complete SANI PRODUCTS line. Send now. 





Products Co. 


40 Sani Building, North Chicago, Ill. 


Selling Organization for Marietta Manufacturing Co. 
and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


SANI PRODUCTS CO., Sani Bldg., North Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen: 


I am enclosing a rough diagram of my cafeteria problem for your engineers to work out. 


stand that this service is free. Please include a catalog with the blueprints. 
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RAISED RIM TOPS 


Scientifically constructed. All 
blows and jars glance off 
without chipping, checking 
or cracking the _ surface. 
Keeps spilled liquids and rol- 
ling glassware on the table. 
SANI-ONYX Raised Rim 
Tops are beautiful, perma- 
nent, non-absorbent and im- 
pervious to acids. Nothing 
can stain them. They are 
easily and quickly cleaned 
with a damp cloth. White, 
black and black decorated 
designs. 


Somh METAL 


Table Bases and Stools are 
of solid cast gray iron, fin- 
ished in fused _ porcelain 
enamel. Furnished in white, 
black and colors to match 
your woodwork. Cannot rust, 
chip or crack. Easy to keep 
clean by your own help. Non- 
absorbent and will not stain. 
SANI- METAL bases never 
need refinishing—brooms and 
mops cannot nick them. 
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The most extensively used series of School 
Art Textbooks in America 


The series consists of eight books (one for 
each of the first grades) of 48 pages each. 
Four pages in each book are in color. 

Write for descriptive circular or send $1.90 
for complete sample set. 

Monthly Outlines in Drawing are supplied 
without charge to teachers whose pupils use 
Practical Drawing. 

Ask for Our Catalog of 


SCHOOL ART MATERIAL, TEACHERS’ 
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A new Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet book, 
combining those qualities which have made 
the series stand for successful and interest- 
ing work in English with the complete, 
practical treatment of technical grammar 
which many teachers consider desirable for 
the seventh and eighth grades. 


Catalogue Price $0.96 
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GEOGRAPHY TESTS 
and 
OUTLINE MAPS 


We publish two series of Geography Tests: 





The Branom Diagnostic Tests in Geography, cover- 
ing Places, Facts and Problems. Sample Set of 
63 tests, 2 score sheets and key, 65c postpaid. 


The Russell-Harr Unit Tests in Geography. Sample 
= 32 tests and score sheet and key, 35c post- 
paid. 


Answer books give full information regarding 
using and scoring tests. 


OUTLINE MAPS 


We have numerous outline maps for desk use, 
covering all of the continents, the world and the 
United States. 

Ask for our free pamphlet on “Outline Maps and 
Their Use.” It contains a list of our desk maps and 
prices. We also have outline wall maps, Political 
wall maps, Globes in all sizes and Atlases. 

Send for our catalogue and free pamphlet on 
“Suggestions for Strengthening Geography in the 
Elementary School.” 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Geographical Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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Current Educational Notes 


By “Leslie Stanton,” 
OUR SOMETIMES UNCERTAIN ENGLISH. 


There was little certainty about the English lan- 
guage until the time of Lindley Murray, and not a 
few matters concerning correct usage which were in 
dispute when he wrote remained to be settled after 
his death. Addison’s writings abound in what are 
recognized as solecisms by the school boys of today. 
The same thing is true of the writings of Dr. John- 
son, who was a purist in intention, gail the dictator 
of his age in everything pertaining to the niceties of 
English usage, but nevertheless was not always im- 
peccable when he wrote. This was the case with 
the great Murray himself, who gave out in his 
Grammar the dogmatic dictum that “A preposition 
never should be used to end a sentence with.” 

It is easier to lay down the law than to follow it; 
but to lay down the law is not so easy as it might 
seem, for the ascertainment of what is the law often 
requires wide research and nice discrimination. Here 
is a question that was asked in an intelligent com- 
pany a few days ago: “What is the plural of pair?” 

There were differences of opinion, and with the 
expectation of ending the discussion one of the party 
referred to the Century Dictionary. That authority, 
it was discovered, gives the noun “pair” with no 
indication of an irregular plural, from which the in- 
ference should be that the plural is formed by add- 
ings. Yet in the illustrations of the use of the word 
cited from standard writers, one finds, quoted from 
Howell, “Two pair of the finest white worsted 
stockings,” and from Fletcher, “Two pair of cards,” 
and from Thackeray, “Up two pair of stairs.” But 
the citations of usage also include the following, 
from Tennyson: 

“Two women faster welded in one love 
Than pairs in wedlock.” 

Moreover, speaking for itself, so to say, the Dic- 
tionary defines “To pair off” as, “To separate from 
a company in pairs or couples.” 

A reasonable deduction from the state of the case 
in the light of what this reference to the Dictionary 
revealed would seem to be that although writers of 
long ago used pair as its own plural, and although 
in times more recent very excellent but unhappily 
careless writers, like Thackeray, did the same thing, 
the plural of pair is rightly ‘ ‘pairs.” Certainly, no 
one ever would think of saying, “The animals went 
into the ark in pair.” 

ARE SCHOOL BAGS GOING OUT ?—A news- 
paper commentator recalls the time when no school 
boy or school girl was considered fully equipped if 


(A Religious Teacher) 


unprovided with a bag for carrying textbooks on the 
daily journeys between home and school. During 
the Civil War period—but that was a long time ago 
—this receptacle sometimes was made in the form 
of a knapsack, especially if the owner was a boy, 
and normally it was carried strapped to the ‘cok 
People whose memory extends to that distant day 
can remember boys who preferred to carry their 
knapsacks like an ordinary bag, swinging them by 
the straps while trudging along, and sometimes us- 
ing them as weapons of offense or defense in bat- 
tles with their fellows; for school boys in the very 
long ago occasionally were guilty of rough conduct. 
There were boys who had no bags, but kept their 
books together by means of a long strap provided 
with buckles, and this made even a more effective 
weapon than the school bag, for schoolbooks in those 
days were many and heavy. 

Perhaps it is because lighter books are in vogue 
at the present time; perhaps it is because there is 
less insistence on home study; whatever the reason, 
it is reported that school bags are passing out of 
style. In the big cities, boys and girls may be seen 
going to and from school with no encumbrance but 
a brief-case, and not all of them have even that. 


Lunch used to be carried in the old-time bags, 
along with the schoolbooks; but in many instances 
the modern school is equipped with a cafeteria, and 
in others caterers’ wagons make a business of driv- 
ing up to the schools at the lunch-hour, when a 
thriving business is carried on in sandwiches and 
bottles of milk and ice-cream cones, 

It’s a world of change! Change which does away 
with necessity for nightly conning of textbooks sure 
ly is in the right direction. Grown men often are 
urged by medical advisors not to take their business 
worries home with them. Why should not there be 
respite for children as well as for their sires? As the 
office is the place for business, so the place for study 
is, or should be as a general rule, the school. 


THE PLACE OF WAR IN HISTORY.—It has 
been concisely stated that history is a true account 
of what has happened. There was good sense back 
of the revulsion against that type of history books 
so-called for use in schools which was confined to 
the chronicling of dynasties and wars, for the suc- 
cession of rulers and the exploits of arms are only 
a part of history. History is concerned with the 
life of the people, and to convey an idea of the life 
of the people it must devote space to religion, to the 
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development of the useful arts, to social manners 
and customs, to commerce and to education. 

A recent writer on education observes: “In some 
text-books, no doubt, war has occupied a dispropor- 
tionate space, but such exaggeration is not the spe- 
cial danger of the moment.” Probably he is right 
about that. The world was wearied of war by the 
costly conflict which came to a close in 1918, but 
while history has to do with much beyond the but- 
chery of men by their fellow men, it cannot logically 
shun consideration of cataclysmic events which 
have determined the rise and fall of empires. A 
general knowledge of military history is as import- 
ant as a general knowledge of social, economic, 
ethical, political and diplomatic history. 

The ideal history for schools and for the general 
reader is one which supplies the clearest picture of 
what has happened. The competent historian will 
have, among other qualifications for his work, a 
sense of proportion. There was just criticism of the 
newspapers, a short time ago, when they devoted 
columns to the death of a young motion-picture 
actor and only a few inches to that of Professor 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard College, who 
had been a conspicuous figure in the intellectual 
life of the United States for more than half a cen- 
tury. School histories of the United States or of 
other nations cannot totally ignore war, of course, 
but they should not give the subject more space 
than it deserves. 


A REASSURING SITUATION.—With larger 
facilities in the Catholic parochial schools of the 
country than at any previous time, the present 
school year began with attendance pressing upon 
pocommodations, and in some localities necessitat- 
ing provision of temporary quarters for pupils in 
excess of the number that could be given seats. 
Moreover, there are localities in which there would 
be employment for more teachers, if more with the 
qualifications which are essential could be secured. 

This record-breaking enrollment is a gratifying 
answer to fearful folk who have been giving way to 
despair of the rising generation. Undoubtedly there 
is peril to youth in many of the tendencies of the 
times. Jazz and other symptoms of frivolity very 
naturally incite conservatives to ask with unfeigned 
trepidation, “What are we coming to?” and to har- 
bor misgivings regarding the future. But there is a 
remedy for the jazz disease, and the remedy is in 
plain sight—it is education. No reason to dread the 
record which will be made in approaching years by 
young people who are educated in the Catholic paro- 
chial schools! 

The purpose of the parochial schools is not only 
to promote scholarship, but to develop character— 
to instill morality and religion as well as to convey 
information in the secular branches of learning es- 
sential to young people preparing to take an effi- 
cient part in carrying on the business of the world. 
For this latter duty they will be better prepared 
than those who have been tutored in secular accom- 
plishments but in nothing else, for they will have 
a fuller view of life and its meaning. 

A recent Catholic writer very truly observes: “A 
trained intelligence is but a highly tempered instru- 
ment whose use must depend upon the character of 
its possessor, Of itself, knowledge gives no guaran- 
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tee that it will issue into righteous action, and much 
less that it will redound to the benefit of society. 
As experience too plainly shows, culture of the high- 
est order, with abundance of knowledge at its com- 
mand, may be employed for criminal ends and may 
be turned to the ruin of the very institutions which 
give it support and protection. While, therefore, 
it is useful to improve education by organizing the 
work of the schools, enriching the content of 
knowledge, and refining the methods of teaching, 
it is still more necessary to insure that all educa- 
tional activity shall be guided by sound principles 
toward the attainment of its true purpose.” 

In other words, the only education that is com- 
plete is education that turns forth good men. Good 
men make good citizens. The well-ordered state 
can depend for faithful service from citizens who 
have been trained to the service of God. 


“MAKE IT PLAIN.”’—“Make it plain” is Dr. 
Frank Crane’s advice to students and everybody 
undertaking to speak or write. It is advice that 
can be relied on, and it is advice that comes from 
a multitude of counselors, not only from Dr. Crane, 
the reason why he is quoted here being that he has 
put the proposition into three easy words that 
everybody will understand—which is to say that he 
has “made it plain.” 

No one can make plain to others what is not plain 
in his own mind. A great deal of recent discussion 
of the art of teaching places just emphasis on the 
principle that the main business of education is to 
teach pupils to think. Language is not thought. 
The notion that people think only by means of 
words, which was entertained in some circles a 
century ago, was fanciful and has been proved un- 
tenable. Today it is conceded that language is 
“useful and possibly essential to the progress of 
thought, but not essential to the act of thinking.” 
The current formula on this subject is that language 
is a product of thought, a vehicle for its communi- 

cation, a channel for its conveyance, and an embodi- 

ment which is essential for its growth and continu- 
ity. The substance of this is that language is not 
an end, but a means to an end, and instruction in 
language should be imparted in the light of this 
conclusion regarding its intrinsic value. 

Here is a criticism worthy of consideration by every 
earnest teacher of any branch of the language arts: 

“Any phase of linguistic study may be lifted by an en- 
thusiastic teacher into the chief place in the course of 
study. Orthography has sometimes been taught as if it 
were the chief end of man to spell correctly. Grammar 
has been taught as if a faulty sentence were one of the 
sins forbidden by the Decalogue, and as if the fate of the 
republic depended upon parsing, analysis and diagram- 
ming. The pronunciation of words may be emphasized 
until the lips of teacher and pupil smack of an overdose 
of dictionary, until the overdoing of obscure vowels draws 
attention away from the thought to the manner of ut- 
terance.” 

In educational practice, the manner of expressing 
thought must not supplant the more important object of 
inducing thinking. From the ranks of students who think 
will be recruited the writers and the speakers who will 
carry on the best traditions of good writing and speak- 
ing. Capable of thinking clearly, they will realize that the 
only safe conclusions are logical deductions from facts. 
They will collect their facts and make their deductions 
with loyal allegiance to truth, and when a message thus 
conceived and matured is ready for delivery to the public, 
they will be able to follow with high efficiency Dr. Crane’s 
wholly admirable injunction, to “Make it plain.” 


ene 
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Three Essential Factors in a Classroom 
Technique 


By Charles A. Stone and Marguerite C. Minahan 


HESE three valiant heroes are named respec- 

tively, “Socialized Recitation”, “How to Study”, 
and “Supervised Study”. Upon attempting to sep- 
arate the one called “Supervised Study” from his 
boon companions for the purpose of closer acquaint- 
ance, the three cried aloud in protest. It is main- 
tained that they go hand in hand throughout the 
schools, helping and inspiring overworked teachers 
and indifferent students to find new joy and inter- 
est in their hitherto wearisome tasks. 

Logically speaking, who could separate them? 
Who, of all those authors whose articles have been 
recently studied, has separated them? Not many, 
indeed! We learn from this fact that “Supervised 
Study” cannot be carried on successfully unless the 
pupils know, “How to Study” effectively. To stim- 
ulate the thinking process in study there must be a 
problem presented to the students which they are 
genuinely interested in solving. This problem not 
only directs the study period but also the nature of 
the recitation period. The latter should be used to 
clarify or supplement, The questions then natural- 
ly arise from the pupils themselves, instead of from 
the teacher, and the answers are given through class 
discussion by pupil participation. The teacher 
eliminates herself to a great extent. This is called 
“Socialized Recitation” 

“How to Study” 

Since the student is supposed to know how to 
study, and since, as Lida Earhart* claims, this 
knowledge does not come naturally, it evidently 
must be taught. The younger children are taught 
the process without being made conscious of the 
fact, but the older elementary school children and 
the Junior High School students may profitably be 
taught with the definite purpose of securing better 
results from their study efforts. Trying to achieve 
something without a plan is very ineffective. To 
obtain success in any undertaking requires that a 
plan of action be thought out and followed closely. 
The lawyer must carefully plan his case; the in- 
structor must plan the work of a course of study 
and develop its parts from day to day. This same 
policy as to a plan must be followed by students in 
high school. Certain fundamental principles govern 
one’s ability to study and learn. These must be 
mastered before one can reach efficiency 1n acquir- 
ing an education. The first principle of learning 
that one should master is that of 

(A) Understanding 

(1) Be sure that you understand. Be honest 
with yourself and try to discriminate between what 
you think you know and what you are sure you do 
not know. Haziness of understanding leads to 
guessing and a lack of mental insight. 

(2) Life demands that people who have formed 
habits of accuracy do the world’s work. Inaccuracy 
in any profession or position is fatal. 

The second step in studying is: 

(B) Systematizing 

(1) In studying a lesson, systematize the ma- 

terial in the lesson. Get the important things and 


their relations with one another as well as with that 
part of the subject which you have previously stu- 
died: 

The third step is: 

(C) Associating 

(1) Try to associate the new materials acquired 
with other matter of a similar kind. This will en- 
rich your knowledge and give you such a grip on it 
that it will stay with you and be of real vaiue to 
you. 

The fourth principle is: 

(D) Remembering 

Your memories cannot be cultivated, but your 
ability to remember depends entirely on the way 
you learn. If you understand what you study, 
vou associate the new with older knowledge as a 
similar nature and see their relations, if you system- 
atize your daily work and play and also the subject 
matter of each lesson, you will then remember. 
Memory is of great importance. The world of af- 
fairs demands men who can both think and remem- 
ber. (From the “Twin Falls Study Outline’), 

All authors of “Study Technique” are unanimous 
in their demand for giving students direct instruc- 
tion in studying correctly. In many schools, each 
student is presented with a study program card con- 
taining brief directions for proper study conduct. 
W. C. Reavis,° principal of one such school, states 
that the use of these cards has (1) improv ed disci 
pline; (2) produced finer scholarship; (3) encour- 
aged regular hours of home study; (4) systematized 
the pupils’ time; (5) aided in starting to work 
promptly ; (6) induced balanced studying ; (7) saved 
time by students knowing what to do next, and (8) 
provided for needful leisure. 

The following list is a compilation of some of the 
different items contained in several study program 
cards, together with further suggestions by different 
authors on the subject: 

Directions for Study 

(1) Make out a definite daily program, arrang- 

ing for a definite time for each study. 

(2) When possible, study your lesson directly 

after the assignment is given 

(3) Provide yourself with all the material the les- 

son requires, such as maps, paper, compass, 
et cetera. 

(4) Begin work promptly. 

(5) Take on an attitude of attention; study away 

from interruption. 

(6) Work intensely while you work. Concentrate! 

(7) Do your work with intent to learn and to 

remember, Keep an “I can and I will” at- 
titude. 

(8) Carefully review and think over the previous 

lesson before beginning the next. 

(9) Have a motive, a problem to solve. 

(10) Don’t apply for help until you need to. Un- 

derstand the lesson assignment. Take notes 


*See bibliography reference number 11; to be published 
at end of next month’s installment. 
°See bibliography reference number 9. 
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on the teacher’s assignment; especially tak- 

ing accurate notes on references given. 
(11) Keep a clear notion of the aim before you. 
(12) Make a rapid preliminary survey of the as- 
signment; then go over it again carefully; 
e. g., before beginning to solve a problem in 
mathematics, read it through and be sure you 
understand what is to be proved before begin- 
ning its solution. 
Use the dictionary and reference books for 
points not clearly comprehended. 
In using the text-book, make use of the in- 
dex, appendix, footnotes, maps, illustrations, 
vocabulary, etc. 
Constantly pass judgment as to degree of 
importance of items that are brought before 
you. Pick out those that are vital and fun- 
damental. 
Make the duration of your period of study 
long erough to utlize “warming up”; but not 
too long to cause fatigue. 
When drill or repetition is neccessary, dis- 
tribute over more than one period the time 
given to a specified learning. 
Memorize chiefly by fixing natural relations 
between thoughts. 
Form the habit of mentally reviewing every 
paragraph as soon as you have read it. Sum- 
marize by paragraph and at close of topic. 
Form the habit of working out your own con- 
crete examples of all general rules and prin- 
ciples. 
Apply new knowledge gained as soon and as 
often as possible. Talk over your school 
work at home. Tell about the interesting 
things you have learned. 
Connect important facts of the new lesson 
with facts previously learned. 
Make comparisons and contrasts when pos- 
sible. 
(22) Outline your work—Take brief notes as you 
read and re-study by outline. 
Weigh and evaluate the statements made by 
any author. Compare them with own opin- 
ions or with other authors’ ideas on same sub- 
ject. 
Feel assured that your efforts while studying 
have solved the problem or problems you 
started out with. 

Many of these suggestions for correct study habits 
are controlled automatically, as far as the student 
is concerned, by the organization of the supervised 
study period. For instance, in supervised study: 

(1) The student is guaranteed a definite time and 

place to study under favorable conditions. 

(2) The study time naturally follows the assign- 
ment. 

If a student happens to come without the nec- 
essary tools, the teacher must help him out, 
to avoid waste of time on his part. 

Work is begun promptly, the teacher watch- 
ing and encouraging slow, fussy ones to hur- 
ry. 

Attention and concentration are secured by 
the orderly silence of the room; the teacher 
permits only unavoidable interruptions. 

The motive or problem, so necessary for good 
study effort, is given by the very careful as- 


(13) 


(14) 


(16) 


(17) 


(24) 
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signment of the teacher, before the study 
period. 

When help is needed, they have someone 
near who knows the subject thoroughly and 
will aid by suggesting, but who will not do 
the work, as is so often the case when help 
is requested at home. 

The study room is supplied with the needed 
reference books, dictionary, and other helpful 
texts. These can be consulted quietly when 
needed. 

The duration of the period is long enough in 
most schools to really get somewhere. 

In mathematics especially the students have 
with them the tools necessary to make their 
work concrete to them. 

The less mechanical aspects of the process, the 
student’s part, being largely psychological in its 
nature, is naturally somewhat obscured from the 
teacher’s eyes. When there is no supervised study 
period allowed for in school, the teacher assigns a 
lesson and the pupil returns next day with it 
learned, let us say. The teacher has no idea how the 
pupil arrived at the results obtained; whether he 
wasted long hours dawdling over it; whether he 
had a too indulgent parent do it for him; whether 
he slowly and mechanically memorized it to keep in 
mind until after the recitation, or whether he under- 
stood it as he studied, et cetera. 


Here is where the students need real guidance, 
and it should be given by any teacher wherever she 
finds that those in her charge do not know “How to 
Study”, This need often arises in college. It should 
be satisfied in the elementary grades, or at latest, in 
the Junior High School. 

Several recitation periods may thus be profitably 
utilized, the teacher and pupils working together. 
The outline or organization needs such specific 
training. The students are at a better advantage in 
this, to begin with, if they have become somewhat 
familiar with the chapter or subject to be organized. 
The teacher might ask leading questions, the an- 
swers to which may become the head topics of their 
outline. Here, in the different answers given by the 
children, is a chance for them to compare, weigh, 
and evaluate by class discussion. 


The teacher aids and directs them in grasping the 
author’s point of view and central idea. By leading 
questions from the teacher, the subject is divided 
into main and subordinate topics. They learn to 
get the chief ideas, those of real importance. 


The outline may be written on the board by the 
teacher as it progresses, and the students may also 
write it in their note-books for future reference. Sev- 
eral different lessons in different studies may be 
done in this co-operative fashion until they feel able 
to do it alone. 


The study of mathematics has its own peculiar 
difficulties, which also can be lessened by prelim- 
inary class co-operation. To work sufficiently in- 
dependently under supervision, the student must 
get the habit of knowing when he is right; by tak- 
ing a shrewd look forward to the answer and judg- 
ing this answer as a reasonable one. This requires 
common sense and if done systematically is a great 
remedy for inaccuracy, the curse of mathematics. 

(Continued on Page 320) 
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Degrading the Groups 


By Charles H. McCarthy, Ph.D. 


N THE August number of Current History is an 
I interesting and not uninstructive article bearing 
the interrogative title “Are Aliens Lowering Ameri- 
can Standards? ‘The first part of that theme, “The 
Necessity of Excluding Inferior Stocks,” is discussed 
by Mr. Roy L. Garis, Professor of Economics in 
Vanderbilt University. The second, “The Myth of 
Nordic Superiority,” is from the pen of Mr. V. F. 
Galverton, author of The Newer Spirit and editor 
of The Modern Quarterly. The questions asked and 
the topics suggested by these writers would require 
a volume adequately to examine. Therefore, the fol- 
lowing comments do not pretend to exhaust this 
large subject or to be arranged according to the rules 
of logic, though, it is hoped, they will be found in 
harmony with the conclusions of history. 

The method of contrast is always fruitful. The first 
paragraph of Professor Garis brings the disputants 
face to face. He holds that in a democracy “unity 
is one of the essentials of stability, order and pro- 
gress.” This social axiom may be the result of his 
reading and observation or it may be the discovery 
of some specialist reputed to be learned. If national 
unity in the United States is threatened by immi- 
gration, “it is a matter of grave concern.” Granting 
the premise, this conclusion is faultless. Those who 
oppose immigration restriction, he states, have failed 
to convince the American people that “immigration 
does not threaten its unity but tends to produce an 
even finer type of unity,” and he ventures the opin- 
ion that they will continue to fail in the future, be- 
cause “they do not take account of the true nature 
of group unity, of the conditions of its preservation 
or of the actual consequences of such inroads upon 
unity as are involved in an immigration movement.” 

The present writer does not happen to be fully in- 
formed of the nature of the principal arguments 
mustered by the anti-restrictionists, but as a citizen 
who has an affectionate interest in the science of 
American history, he can summon frum the shores 
of memory certain facts that throw a little light on 
the age-honored immigration policy of the United 
States, and its effects at critical periods upon the 
national life. The political annals of this favored 
nation describe a movement not unlike others pre- 
ceding it, and in its methods not so different from 
one conducted by contemporary agitators. Its 
avowed purpose is in every way to improve the state, 
an object, they believe, that can be best accom- 
plished by the elimination from all governmental sta- 
tions of certain labeled, ethnical and religious 
groups. 

In a national nominating convention, held during 
the last week of February, 1856, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, the American or Know-Nothing party 
adopted a platform of which the third plank reads: 

“Americans must rule America; and to this end 
native-born citzens should be selected for all state, 
federal, and municipal government employment, in 
preference to all others.” One could not fairly ob- 
ject to such a principle, if in the qualities of integrity 
and intelligence the native were equal or nearly 
equal to the naturalized citizen. The fourth article 


provides for the case of persons born of American 
parents temporarily residing abroad. Its fifth plank 
declares: 

“No person should be selected for political station 
(whether of native or foreign birth) who recognizes 
any allegiance or obligation of any description to any 
foreign prince, potentate or power............... 
Literary limitations explain the style of this ae 
the meaning of which, however, is perfectly evident. 
The Pope, charged with dangers, as he nightly rode 
over the prostrate forms of patriots, disturbed their 
slumbers. This delusion is one of the oldest among 
the offspring of prejudice. 

Before half a dozen years had passed Abraham 
Lincoln had been elected President and, though he 
constantly endeavored to avoid war, it was arrogant- 
ly thrust upon him. Those familiar with the details 
of that struggle are aware that not only were those 
who would have been excluded by the Know-Noth- 
ing society from all federal, State, and municipal em- 
ployment welcomed to the ranks of marching regi- 
ments, but that Union officers actually did some re- 
cruiting abroad, amongst a race never, by most 
Americans, held in high esteem. 

The Know-Nothing plank which would confer 
naturalization upon aliens only after a continued 
residence of twenty-one years has never been ap- 
proved by a dominant party in the United States. 
The Federalists, it is true, who favored a fourteen 
year period of probation, had taken steps in that di- 
rection. Though the achievements of that party 
were of the greatest value to the young republic, the 
passage by its influence of the Alien and Sedition 
laws was amongst the blunders that soon led to its 
disappearance from American political life. 

Professor Garis considers the threat of immigra- 
tion to national unity in the United States, but for 
some unaccountable reason fails even to hint at the 
greatest menace to its integrity. Not all the waves 
of immigration that have broken upon these shores 
since the achievement of American independence did 
so much toward destroying the United States as the 
secession movement, which led to a war that was be- 
gun by the decision of Jefferson-Davis, who ordered 
the capture of Fort Sumter, then, by a former ces- 
sion of South Carolina, the property not of any sec- 
tion but of all the States. To save the Union from 
the energetic assaults of Confederate armies Mr. 
Lincoln felt compelled to employ every available re- 
source. From the outset the Germans and the Irish 
were welcomed and, during the summer of 1863, the 
rubrics of the War Department began to print the 
heading “Corps d’Afrique.” As I see it through the 
mist of years, there were about one hundred eighty- 
five regiments of United States Colored Troops or- 
ganized before the close of the war. Those racial 
elements, numbering considerably more than half a 
million, furnished not a little employment for those 
striving to break up the Union. In the South espe- 
cially men are now working to break, not the integ- 
rity of the Union, for the Lost Cause, like an ancient 
beauty, has lost not a few of her former attractions. 
They are endeavoring to destroy the solidarity of its 
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citizens, and, so far as description and misrepresen- 
tation can accomplish that object, to degrade them. 

If blood is everything, as Professor Garis believes, 
and environment either little or negligible, as he as- 
serts, why did the Greek colonists that settled the 
shores of the Black Sea never produce a poet, an 
orator or an artist? This sterility m the broad 
kingdom of aesthetics clearly shows that blood alone 
is insufficient to beget genius, and it likewise offers 
a sharp comment upon the methods of pseudo- 
science, which, for example, seriously expected a 
golden age if only a national prohibition law were 
enacted. Those well-meaning citizens who strove for 
its passage appear to have been traveling in a cafion 
through the fields of thought. To them landscape 

. looked precisely as it would to a blind man’s eye. 
It may be that in the use of alcoholic beverages the 
Mohammedan nations are about the most temperate 
among the races of men. That, at any rate, was 
their condition but a few years ago. Yet by com- 
petent witnesses they are regarded as among the 
most backward as well as the most degraded of mod- 
ern peoples who have passed the upper stages of 
barbarism. Notwithstanding this light from other 
lands we yet expected to see our domestic ills take 
flight when breweries were barred and distilleries 
were sealed. History shows that the operation of 
any single influence neither creates all domestic ills 
nor perfectly cures them. Both human happiness 
and human misery are resultants of many forces. 
The failure fully to realize this fact is an obvious 
limitation of the inexact political sciences. 

To return for a moment to the conceded aesthetic 
sterility of the Greek colonists on the Pontic shores, 
and to the failure of blood or inheritance to raise 
them above their Hittite and Scythian neighbors, it 
should be remarked that among the Cyrenes in 
North Africa there arose a poet gifted enough to con- 
tinue the Odyssey, and that for an era Syracuse, in 
Sicily, was the chief intellectual centre of the entire 
Hellenic world. Professor Garis has noticed the lit- 
erary progress of the Ionians and other Greeks on 
the coast of Lesser Asia. Why, it may be asked, did 
the people of Attica surpass those of all the other 
regions of Greece, seeing, as is held. by many schol- 
ars, that there was less Greek blood among the peo- 
ple of that state than amongst the tribes of many 
others? Apparently man’s intellectual life is not 
sustained by blood alone. 

If, from a recollection of certain facts of physical 
geography, I should be reckless enough to hazard 
an opinion in explanation of the silence of the Greek 
colonists around the Black Sea, it would be to as- 
sert that the climate of Africa, of Sicily, and even of 
the coasts of Asia Minor gives more assistance to 
labor than it would be likely to receive near Odessa, 
in the Crimea or at Trebizond (Trapezus), where 
tropic touches are less frequent, and where the 
struggle for existence is more severe. In other words, 
under bitter skies the sons of toil would lack the 
leisure so abundant in North Africa and in Sicily. 
Is a measure of leisure, then, indispensable to ex- 
cellence in the fine arts? One does not hesitate to 
state that it is, and can one from the experience of 
the Greeks, discover anything of the appearance of 
proof in its support? Many of the tyrants, like Pe- 
riander of Corinth, had around them men who in 
later times would have been called courtiers. Poets 
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and artists flourished under these favorable condi- 
tions. This looks like an attempt to confirm the ar- 
gument in favor of environment. At this point there 
occurs another consideration that should not be 
passed unnoticed. 

The Phrygians, kinsfolk of the Greeks, who 
crossed the Hellespont and settled along Scamander, 
did not in things intellectual achieve so much for 
human advancement as those Greeks who at My- 
cenae, at Tiryns, and at Cnossos encountered races 
prospering under the Aegean civilization. The ar- 
tistic skill of those natives the Greeks only equaled 
after centuries of endeavor, though in certain re- 
spects they hardly ever surpassed their predeces- 
sors. Is not this, too, correctly to be classed as 
another illustration of the influence of environment? 
We have not yet discovered the origin of the pro- 
gress of the Aegeans; we only know that their cul- 
ture was not Semitic but rather European. 

For the present I shall pass by without comment 
the remarks of Professor Garis concerning the negro, 
though to that subject I shall presently return. One 
of his paragraphs inquires, “Why has environment 
failed to accomplish anything worth while in the 
case of the Indian? Why have the Indians not pro- 
duced a a Washington or a Jefferson or an Em- 
erson?” Mr. Garis further asks why the Indian has 
not been distinguished in the field of useful inven- 
tion, and he enumerates several important mechan- 
ical devices, the contrivances of white men. He tri- 
umphantly concludes by ascribing to “environment 
idolators,” as he calls those who hold a theory dif- 
ferent from that adopted by him, an absurd explan- 
ation, which appears to be entirely subjective. 

The existence of the undistinguished Indian may 
be conceded. Besides the aboriginal races of these 
continents, however, there are many other nations 
that have never produced a Washington, a Jefferson 
or an Emerson, and yet have filled respectable places 
on our troubled planet. It is hardly fair to censure 
the Indian for never having produced a few of the 
greatest men reported by history. It is as if one 
should attempt to disparage Americans by asking, 
“Where are your Homers, your Dantes, your Shakes- 
peares or your Miltons?” The obvious answer is 
that the United States is not suffering from any 
dearth of writers, even if she has not reached the 
mountain-tops in poetry. At any rate, the failure 
to produce the greatest authors has not prevented 
our country from rising to the heights of national 
renown. In fair argument it should be added that 
the American, unconnected with an old world civil- 
ization did not find himself with empty hands alone 
on two immeasurable continents. Even so the In- 
dians of Yucatan and Guatemala went far on the up- 
ward way. If, as in Eurasia, there were always 
some civilized people near enough for trade or for 
intellectual commerce, their story and their fate 
might have been different. 


After seizing the clearings and all the other sour- 
ces of wealth possessed by the Indian it is hardly 
generous to complain of his poverty and to point to 
it as a badge of his inferiority. Alone on the west- 
ern world the Indian was much in the situation of 
Campbell’s last man who looked round upon the 
skeletons of nations. What people would patiently 

(Continued on Page 320) 
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Planes of Knowledge 


By Sister Marie Paula, S.C.; Ph.D. 


ISUNDERSTANDINGS are at the root of 
many an evil. They begin with the dawn of 
reason and end with our life on earth. They af- 
fect both vital and trivial interests, the things of 
eternity and the things of time. Numberless books 
have been written on the terrible conseauences of 
misunderstanding one’s relations with God, one’s 
duties toward Him,, toward one’s neighbor and to- 
ward self, but perhaps not quite so much has been 
said about misunderstandings in the world of peda- 
gogy; hence one may venture to make a slight addi- 
tion to this particular class of educational literature. 
Human nature is much the same the world over, 
and even the most advanced product of the twen- 
tieth century has a great deal in common with those 
less fortunate individuals who lived in days long 
past. Fashions change, although they eventually 
repeat themselves; fads, like kings of olden times, 
are enthroned and reign and die; interests vary, 
modes of expression differ; but the mind and the 
heart of the man of today are near of kin to the 
minds and the hearts of the men of all the yester- 
days and all the tomorrows. And while this holds 
true, people can never hope to understand one an- 
other unless they meet on a common plane of 
knowledge. If we teachers only kept this in mind 
how much more successful would be our teaching 
and how much pleasanter would school life become 
for both our pupils and ourselves! Unfortunately 
most of us are too prone to remain on our own plane 
of knowledge and leave it to our pupils to climb up 
as best they can to get the information that we offer. 
As for the poor pupils who cannot climb, they sim- 
ply receive nothing; from the primer class through 
the higher grades, if they ever reach the latter, they 
are the dunces of the school. Might it not be wise for 
us to take some exercise occasionally and climb down 
to those who are unable to climb up? There is a 
small book called “Emmy Lou”, by George Madden 
Martin, which teachers could read with no little pro- 
fit; some of its pages are decidedly enlightening. 
When Emmy Lou first goes to school, she is told 
to copy digits. She does not know what they are, 
but being shown them on the blackboard, she pro- 
ceeds to copy them. Later on, she says with the 
rest of the class, “One and one are two, two and 
two are four,” etc. She stops to wonder four what, 
and when she catches up with the other pupils they 
are saying, “Two and four are six”. She concludes 
that four must be six, but now asks herself what 
six may be. When the spelling class is called, Em- 
my repeats the letters c-a-t; the teacher points to 
the picture of a cat on the spelling chart and asks 
Emmy what c-a-t spells. Unhesitatingly the child 
replies, “Pussy,” and she is “told crossly to sit 
down.” ‘Toward the close of the primer class year, 
the examiners come. Emmy Lou is handed a prim- 
er, open at page 17, and told by the teacher to read 
that page. Fortunately for Emmy the picture en- 
ables her to identify the page and, as she knows 
that particular page by heart, she reads the words 
quite correctly although she is holding the primer 
upside down! When finally she reaches the higher 
classes, her teachers show a tendency (is it still in 


evidence?) to obtain results calculated to please 
the school authorities by methods that are some- 
times questionable. Let us hope that the author of 
Emmy Lou has exaggerated school evils, even 
though we may fear that he has not. At any rate, 
leaving poor Emmy Lou to settle her own personal 
difficulties, we shall consider those of the pupils 
taught by ourselves and by our fellow teachers. 

Suppose we start with English, a subject pre- 
scribed through all the years of primary, secondary 
and high school, and generally during the first three 
years of college. If this subject were really grasped 
by the pupils throughout these years of school life, 
would we have the incorrect spelling, the faulty 
punctuation, the crude composition, that we actu- 
ally find in the letters and the other writings of 
high school and even college graduates? Would the 
taste of these students be so little cultivated as 
to allow them to prefer “best sellers” and poorly 
written free verse to really good prose and poetry? 
Nay, more than this; if we teachers had used Eng- 
lish as the means by which our pupils might enter 
the realms of the beautiful and the noble, would 
the standards, the very lives of these pupils, be 
what they are today? We are crying out against the 
decadence of the youth of today, the too great free- 
dom, the frivolity, the shirking of duty, the abandon 
to pleasure; and we do well to cry. Unhappily, 
however, our crying will do little to mend matters. 
If we want our young people to be different, we 
must change our way of educating. If we make 
them thorough in their school work, they will be 
thorough in the work of later years; if we give them 
proper aims and standards in their early days, they 
will be likely to have such aims and to follow such 
standards throughout their entire life. 

Perhaps the crux of the situation lies in the fact 
that we teach and pupils study books rather than 
subjects, the aim of both teaching and studying be- 
ing that the pupils should pass successful examina- 
tions rather than that they should acquire knowl- 
edge. As a natural consequence, we teachers try 
to pour so much information into those we teach 
that, while they receive, they neither absorb nor as- 
similate it. Yet, just as it is true that feeding the 
body avails but little to strengthen or develop it 
unless the food is assimilated, so is it equally true 
that mental food must be assimilated if it is to pro- 
duce mental strength and development. So much 
for theory, now let us come to practice. While 
further remarks will be confined to the teaching of 
girls, the ingenious teacher of boys will probably 
be able to apply many, if not all of them, to her 
pupils of the sterner sex. 

In a book called, “How to Teach the Fundamental 
Subjects,” by Calvin N. Kendall and George A. 
Mirick, one finds a paragraph from which the fol- 
lowing statements are quoted. “The local course 
of study is a general guide for the teachers....It 
directs the teacher to select carefully the material 
for study. It recommends methods of instruction. 
But these general suggestions must be interpreted 
and the methods adapted when they are applied in 
the education of different individuals and classes. If 
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only important facts are to be taught, the teacher 
must have standards by which the value of facts 
may be measured. If instruction is to be effective, 
the facts taught, must be related to the pupils’ pres- 
ent interests.” This entire quotation merits con- 
sideration, but special emphasis might be placed on 
these two statements: the teacher must have some 
means of measuring the relative value of facts con- 
nected with the subject that she teaches and the 
matter taught should be in some way related to the 
present interests of her pupils. 

3eginning with the lower classes, let us consider 
the teaching of reading. The generally accepted 
definition of reading is, “the process of getting the 
thought from the printed page” ; unfortunately many 
teachers seem quite satisfied if theif pupils get the 
words. Both correct pronunciation and good enun- 
ciation are important, but surely a knowledge of the 
meaning of the words they read is of no less im- 
portance to the readers. Expression, too, is requi- 
site for perfect reading; but again must not the pu- 
pils grasp the thought before they can properly ex- 
press it? Here some one may object that it is dif- 
ficult, almost impossible, to make children grasp the 
thought contained in what they read. Not if the 
children are normal, if the reading lesson appeals to 
them, and if the teacher descends to their plane of 
knowledge to teach it. Most children are curious 
and their curiosity may be directed to things that 
are worth knowing. Like poor little Black Sheep 
in Rudyard Kipling’s tale, our children may become 
so disgusted with reading “The cat lay on the mat 
and the rat came in,” and other statements equally 
uninteresting, that they may decide never to read of 
their own free will. If, however, our readers contain 
stories of adventure and the like, these children 
may find so great a pleasure in reading that they 
too, like little Black Sheep, will want “all the books 
in the world”. Many of our school readers do con- 
tain interesting material and their sponsors are to 
be congratulated for editing these books. Among 
such books, one might well note the “American 
Cardinal Readers,” published by Messrs. Benziger 
Brothers. 

Whatever book we may use, whatever method we 
may follow, we must try to make reading not a task 
but a pleasure, not an ordeal but an excursion into 
the land of the unknown. Silent reading, word 
games, dramatization of some story that the pupils 
have already read, each and all of these will tend 
to increase the pupils’ interest in reading; and if 
to these means of exciting and maintaining interest, 
be added the enthusiastic helpfulness and the wise 
guidance of the teacher, even young pupils will be 
able to go no small distance along the road of good 
taste and sound judgment that should be followed 
all through the land of literature. 

When there is question of composition work, one 
cannot too strongly recommend the use of oral as 
well as written composition. Children, both young 
‘and old, will write much more clearly, if not more 
elegantly, on a subject about which they have con- 
versed than on one of which they have never spok- 
en. Conversation may be compared to an intellec- 
tual current that elicits sparks of thought. Even 
in the case of compositions written on subjects pre- 
viously discussed, care must be taken to choose 
such subjects as are related to the every day inter- 
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ests of the pupils and to treat these subjects in a 
way suited to the pupils’ present plane of knowl- 
edge. One should never require, indeed one should 
never accept, work that pupils have memorized but 
neither grasped nor assimilated. 

When we try to teach our pupils how to write 
letters, our first efforts should be directed toward 
making the pupils understand that letters are writ- 
ten conversations and that we should write to a per- 
son as we would talk to her; noting, however, that 
in the absence of such aids as are given by look or 
gesture, the written conversation must needs be 
clearer and more coherent than the spoken. 


All that has been said about teaching the lower 
grades may be applied in a broader sense to teach- 
ing the higher. As the pupils mount to a higher 
plane of knowledge the teacher will have less need 
to descend to a lower, but the basic idea will never 
change. The successful teacher must always meet 
and teach her pupils on their plane of knowledge, 
not on her own. 


I have dwelt so long on the teaching of English 
both because it is a subject taught in practically all 
the years of school and college and because it is, 
generally speaking, the vehicle in which we receive 
our knowledge of other subjects. A third reason 
might be added, one more cogent possibly than 
either of the other two. We English speaking peo- 
ple are called upon to use English continually in 
our daily life for both social and business inter- 
course; there is, therefore, no other subject better 
calculated to manifest our education or our lack of 
it. It is evident, however, that all other subjects 
as well as English must be taught on the pupils’ 
plane of knowledge. 


Those of us who teach mathematics in high school 
or college often marvel at the sligiht knowledge of 
the simple rules of arithmetic displayed by some of 
our students. It not infrequently happens that these 
students reason out quite accurately some difficult 
problem in higher mathematics but fail to bring 
their work to a successful conclusion because of 
some error in computation. Errors of this kind seem 
to indicate that the simple rules have been neither 
properly mastered nor thoroughly assimilated. 
Might not both mastering and assimilating have 
been assured if the teaching of the simple rules had 
been brought to bear on the daily life and interests 
of the pupils to whom the rules were being taught? 
Since the science of mathematics deals so largely 
with the solving of problems, why not turn its light 
on such problems as one’s pupils are called upon to 
solve? The bald statement, five minus two equals 
three, will scarcely attract the attention of the aver- 
age child. If we use the form, 5—2=3, it may at- 
tract but it will hardly hold his attention. But if 
we take two pencils or two candies from the five 
pencils or the five candies in his possession, the 
operation becomes full of meaning and interest; it 
will certainly attract his attention and it will prob- 
ably hold it, at least until the pencils or the can- 
dies have been restored! One may treat in the 
same way the rules of addition, multiplication and 
division; concrete examples are often successful 
when abstract rules or statements have failed to 
make any impression. 


(Continued on Page 317) 
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The Origin and Development of the 
English Language 


By Sister Mary Louise Cuff, $.S.J.; Ph.D. 


STUDY of the origin and of the development 
A of the English language will prove interesting 
to high school students, and perhaps give them an 
enthusiastic interest to know more about their 
mother tongue. This study will prove so interesting 
that students will be anxious to go back farther and 
learn something of the beginnings of language, and 
the divisions of its great fundamental family. A 
passing glance will show from whence the English 
sprang, and a closer study will prove the simplicity 
as well as the power of the English tongue. 

Any effort to trace back to its “beginnings” the 
origin of language is bound to prove futile. “Docu- 
mental evidences” of such a remote period of anti- 
quity is not in existence. All that is available by the 
research work of learned men, we can have recourse 
to; but even the very beginning of the development 
of Modern English is shrouded. Many have been 
the attempts to pierce the mists of time and lay bare 
to the world the real beginnings of language. All 
have proved futile. 

Our most authoritative source is JESPERSEN 
who is considered the world’s greatest student of 
language. To quote from him: 

“Primitive man came to attach meaning to what 
were originally rambling sequences of syllables in 
pretty much the same way as the child comes to at- 
tach a meaning to many of the words he hears from 
his elders, the whole situation in which they are 
heard giving a clue to their interpretation — One of 
our forbears on some occasion accidentally produced 
a sequence of sounds, and if the people around him 
were seen (or heard) to respond appreciatively, he 
would tend to settle on the same string of sounds 
and repeat it on similar occasions, and in this way 
it would gradually become ‘conventionalized’ as a 
symbol for what was then foremost in his and in 
their minds.” (Jespersen, Language, p. 441.) 

We plan in this article to give the high school stu- 
dent a comprehensive grasp of what is available; to 
condense the contents of volumes into a briet article 
giving the student a sufficient knowledge of the most 
satisfactory theory. 

Our knowledge of the origin of families of lan- 
guages is all supposition. Emmerson in his HIS- 
TORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, p. 1, 
gives us the following definition of a family of lan- 
guages: “A family of languages is a group bound 
together by unmistakable likeness in words and 
grammitical forms.” 

Imagine a primitive people developing common 
social customs and a language understood by all in 
their country. Let us form a mental conception of 
two such colonies. Supposing these colonies should 
become overcrowded. Bands from both would set 
out to settle other lands, bringing with them their 
language which had not been reduced to writing or 
to print. Contact with new situations would event- 
ually bring about differences in the language spoken 
in the new settlements. New words would have to 
be invented to represent things unknown in the an- 


cestral home. Generations would bring about differ- 
ences in pronounciation. They might form the habit 
of running two words together, or of clipping syl- 
lables from some of the words, not having laws to 
govern their language. 

Wandering tribes are bound to evolve language 
differences. A traveler visiting many lands for the 
purpose of discovery of the origin of languages 
would find that they seem to group themselves into 
families, coupling together divisions that have sim- 
ilartities in words. 

Then there are branches of the language families 
which bear even a closer similarity in words and al- 
so in customs. “English, German, French and Span- 
ish all belong to the Indo-European family, but Eng- 
lish and German belong to the Teutonic branch, 
while French and Spanish belong to the Italic 
branch. There will be found in all four languages 
certain similarities in both words and grammar ; but, 
in addition to these, French and Spanish will show 
likeness that do not appear in English and German. 
English and German will also exhibit similarities 
that are not seen in the two Romance languages.” 
(Cross, Fundamentals in English, p. 19.) 

The source of languages to which the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Celtic, German, English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Norwegian, Russian and many oth- 
er modern European languages belong, has not been 
preserved in a literature. No one is willing to be- 
lieve that all these have developed from Sanskrit or 
Greek. 

3ut there is a general belief, and it seems reason- 
able, that there was in the beginning a single lan- 
guage spoken by a homogeneous people from which 
either directly or indirectly all of these languages 
grew. It is not known with any certainty where 
this people lived. Before the time of modern scien- 
tific research, that is about seventy years ago, it was 
the general belief that they lived in western Asia, 
or in Northern Persia, A later opinion transferred 
them to Europe, neighboring the Baltic Sea. How- 
ever, scholarly research of the present day deter- 
mines that the location inhabited by this people was 
partly in Asia, partly in Europe, extending from the 
Caspian Sea westward to the Black Sea in southern 
Russia. 

In the Indo-European family there are eight 
branches. One of these branches, known as the Teu- 
tonic, includes High and Low German, Dutch, Flem- 
ish, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish and English. Our 
language is therefore one of the eight modern lan- 
guages that together constitute the Teutonic branch 
of the Indo-European family. (Jespersen, Growth 
and Structure of the English Language.) 

Considering these facts, it becomes necessary to 
trace the history of English and the grammar of 
English primarily in the company of the other Ger- 
manic, or Teutonic languages, rather than as an out- 
growth of the Greek and Latin languages, as was the 
custom of grammarians before the study of philology 
showed the relationships of the several branches of 
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the Indo-European family of languages (Cross, Fun- 
damentals in English.) 

It is important for us to remember that the Eng- 
lish and the German Languages have their common 
source in the Teutonic branch of the Indo-European 
family. As there is a similarity in a family of chil- 
dren, so there is a similarity in a family of lan- 
While the English language is a sister to 
the German, it is only a first cousin to the Spanish, 
the French, the Latin, and the Italian. 

While a study of the origin of languages, both 
early and modern, is as interesting a subject as one 
can develop, there is much discouragement, especial- 
ly for an inexperienced student in research, and this 
for the reason that the volumes which have been 
written on the subject, are, in a manner, obscure, 
and require patience and perseverance on the part 
of the student of research. It is not the purpose of 
this article to go into detail, but to give such a study 
as might be of interest to the average high school 
student, and possibly to the teachers in high school. 
To make it interesting, the matter must be easy to 
understand, and the path simple to follow. 

To make this clear, let us say that the first family 
of languages was known as the Origin family, that 
they settled in a country known as the Mother 
Country, that from this. family there went forth to 
distant lands three families which history calls: The 
Semitic Family ; The Indo-Chinese Family; and the 
Indo-European Family. These three families we 
shall represent by the names Peter, James, John, and 
call them brothers. John is our Pet family, for from 
it we sprang. In John’s family (Indo-European) 
there were eight children, each representing a dis- 
tinct branch and known as: Teutonic, Aryan, Arme- 
nian, Balto-Slavic, Hellenic, Celtic, Albanian, Italic. 
From the TEUTONIC our English language orig- 
inated. Its sister-languages are : High German, Low 
German, Dutch, Flemish, Danish, Swedish and Nor- 
wegian. From the Italic came Latin, Italian, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese. These latter bear a relation 
of first cousins to our English, and therefore are not 
as similar to us as the members of our own 
family. Comparing the sister languages, English 
and German, with their cousin languages, French 
and Latin, we find a similarity that is quite marked 
in many words. The English FATHER is VATER 
in German (the V takes the sound of F); in French 
it is PERE, and in Latin, PATER. Here we see 
that the English and German are very much alike, 
and that the French and the Latin bear a strong re- 
semblance to each other, being sister languages, and 
too, there is a close similarity between the cousins. 
Again, take the English word MOTHER;; in Ger- 
man it is MUTTER, very like to its sister ; in French 
it is MERE, and in Latin, MATER. Here again, 
we find the French and Latin very similar, being 
sister languages, and they, in turn, bear a striking 
similarity to the cousins, Also BROTHER is 
BRUDER in German; in French it is FRERE, 
and in Latin FRATER. The English neuter verb 
IS, is ist in German; EST in French, and EST in 
Latin. Another similarity between the English and 
German is found in BOOK which is BUCH in Ger- 
man; WAGON, WAGEN; MAIDEN, MAD- 
CHEN; WIFE, WEIB; HOUSE, HAUS; HARD, 
HART; MAN, MANN. 

We also find the similarity in the comparison of 
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adjective, for example; long, longer, longest, be- 
comes in German, lang, langer, langest; old, older, 
oldest becomes alt, alter, altest ; thick, thicker, thick- 
est becomes dick, dicker, dickest, and so with many 
others. ? 

In addition to the similarities in the words them- 
selves, we find that there are certain grammatical 
characteristics that belong to the Indo-European 
group, appearing in all the languages of that family, 
but which are not found in other families of lan- 
guages. ‘Then, too, there are similarities in certain 
branches of the Indo-European family that are not 
common to the whole family, This sometimes hap- 
pens in certain families of children, where you may 
find two who look very much alike, and bear a strong 
resemblance to their mother ; then, there may be two 
other children in that same family who do not re- 
semble each other, nor do they resemble either 
parent. 

Every language is a growth, and since in primi- 
tive times, the languages had no literature, we are 
at a loss to know how to trace them with any degree 
of exactness. 

A necessity for a universal or international lan- 
guage has prompted men to make scientifically con- 
structed languages. It would be a great convenience 
to have a common language, so that all peoples 
would have the knowledge of communication no 
matter to what corner of the earth they might travel. 
Krapp (Modern English, p. 38) is of the opinion that 
neither Volupuk which was first tried, nor Esperanto 
whose many desirable qualities gave promise of suc- 
cess, nor any other “made” language is ever likely 
to be adopted. The world is in need of a common 
language for scientific, social and commercial inter- 
course; but notwithstanding this demand there is 
no hope that a “made” language fully equipped, will, 
like completely-winged Minerva, spring into exist- 
ence for general use. 

At the present time, English is being very much 
commercialized, and seems to be generally accepted 
by the much traveled countries, for whitherscever 
one may travel, there is a chance of meeting in hotels 
and places of business interpreters who usually 
speak fairly good English. Latin would seem to be 
more desirable, as it is generally studied in the 
schools of all lands. 

The English is spoken by more people than any 
other language. It is estimated that from a hundred 
and fifty to a hundred and eighty millions of people 
in the world speak English as their native language; 
eighty millions or more speak German; from fifty to 
sixty millions speak each of the Romance languages 
— Spanish, French and Italian, It is probably a safe 
estimate to say that no one of the artificial, “univer- 
sal” languages was ever spoken by a hundred thou- 
sand. (Cross, Fundamentals in English.) 

A nation’s language is its very life, and as dearly 
will its people hold it. We have an example of this 
in the history of Poland. Three foreign nations made 
an inroad into that country, and in spite of their 
combined efforts to stamp out the Polish language, 
these sturdy natives kept their language, regarding 
it with a strong predilection amounting almost to 
reverence. A nation’s language is one ot the most im- 
portant elements of its social heritage; it is more 
than an intellectual affair; its long and slow growth 
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becomes a vital part of their existence, giving ex- 
pression not only to their ideas, but to their feelings 
as well. 

Human beings in all parts of the world make use 
of a language of some kind. From the most highly 
civilized nations who are in possessiun of a language 
perfected to a high degree, to the human in the low- 
est tribe, there is a means of communication. The 
sounds made by animals differ as they wish to com- 
municate their feelings of pain, fear, hunger and the 
like. But these sounds are not arranged so as to 
give even the faintest resemblance to the language 
of the most primitive man. As man is the only “ani- 
mal that laughs,” so he is the only animal that 
speaks. Of the origin of speech, we have no knowl- 
edge. Of how man came by it in the beginning, no 
one knows, and it is not likely that anyone ever will 
know. Of all the explanations that have been of- 
fered none satisfy. 

One theory has it that man was created a speak- 
ing being, and that the many languages were but a 
result of the breaking up of the original tongue. A 
second is that man developed speech by imitating 
sounds in nature, such as those made by animals, in- 
sects, trees, winds and the like. These sounds were 
used as names of the things that made them. A 
third, that man made certain sounds in response to 
experiences occasioned by contact with external 
phenomena. Another is that speech began with ex- 
clamations, and expanded from that beginning. 

A child speaks English, not because he inherits 
organs that are capable to make and control the 
sounds of English, but because he is cared for by 
parents or nurses who use the English language. 

Supposing an American woman is traveling 
through China, and while there gives birth to a child 
which she leaves in that country to be cared for by 
a Chinese nurse. Ten years later the mother returns, 
and finds that the child indeed looks like an Amer- 
ican, but can speak only the Chinese language. 

A boy of Spanish parents and a girl of Russian 
left at birth on an uninhabited island, if they should 
by any chance live to maturity, would not inherit 
either the Spanish or the Russian language 
from their parents. They would have no language. 
And if they should become the first parents of a tribe 
living on that island for many generations, it is im- 
possible to say how many years or hundreds of thou- 
sands of years it would be before the tribe would 
develop a language anything like Spanish or Rus- 
sian in its complexity and with the capability of ex- 
pressing ideas that those languages have.” (Cross, 
Fundamentals in English, p. 98.) 

(Part II of this article will be concerned with the 
origin and development of the English Language up 
to the present time.) 


THE CHURCH AND THE DRAMA 
By Dolores 


O get a clear idea of any subject, of its importance, of 

its standing, whether from a religious, social scientific, 
or literary standpoint, we must first be sure of our terms, 
or else we are liable to condemn the subject from one 
standpoint or other, while it is really highly approved of 
from that very standpoint. When some people speak of 
the drama, they confound this term with the word theater, 
and as a result, there exists among some Catholics an 
attitude of suspicion towards the drama, and this accounts 
for the lack of recognition of the drama by Catholics. The 
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Church has never been opposed to the drama as such, on 
the contrary she preserved the ancient classic drama. It 
is true during the early centuries of Christianity she for- 
bade her children to attend the licentious representations 
of decadent paganism, but once this immoral theater had 
disappeared, the Church not only allowed but contributed 
to the gradual development of a new drama, which was 
not only moral, but also edifying and pious. On certain 
solemn feasts, such as Easter and Christmas, the Divine 
Office was interrupted, and the priests represented, in the 
presence of those assisting, the religious event which was 
being celebrated. This was the liturgical drama, in which 
the text was very short, and was taken entirely from the 
Gospel or Office of the day. It was in prose and in 
Latin. But by degrees versification crept in. The earliest 
mention of this liturgical drama was in the tenth century 
in England, connected with the festival of Easter. Soon 
the vernacular appeared side by side with the Latin. In 
the first half of the twelfth century, the French drama of 
the Wise Virgins depicted the Gospel parable of the Wise 
and Foolish Virgins, during which the Chorus employed 
Latin; those taking the parts of Christ and the Virgins 
spoke both Latin and French. When the vernacular had 
supplanted the Latin and the inventiveness of individuals 
had at the same time asserted itself, the drarna was no 
longer performed within the precincts of the Church, and 
ceased to be liturgical, without however losing its re- 
ligious character. At the introduction of the vernacular, 
development of the drama along national lines became pos- 
sible. The Church invented the Miracle Plays in the 
twelfth century, and the Mystery Plays in the fifteenth 
century, both in France and England. As early as the 
twelfth century Miracle Plays were common in London. 
Morality Plays were popular in the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, being an offshoot or development of 
the Miracle Plays. Morality Plays existed throughout 
Europe, especially in France, and had various features in 
common with the Miracle Plays both being performed out 
of doors upon movable scaffolds. The aim of both was 
religious, the one aimed at teaching faith, dogma, whilst 
the other taught morals, the application of Christian doc- 
trine or conduct. The one mediaeval Morality Play at all 
well known is “Everyman”, in which a human life is 
brought face to face with the imperative facts of the Chris- 
tian faith. The earliest English play of this kind of 
which we hear is a play of The Lord’s Prayer, produced 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century, in which all 
manner of vices and sins were held up to scorn, and the 
virtues called forth praise. This play is lost, but it must 
have been highly valued, for a Guild was formed in York 
for the special object of maintaining it. In the early 
Morality Play, time was not an object, nor was there need 
to limit the number of actors, but as performances began to take place 
indoors, and as they passed into the hands of professional actors, com- 
pression began to be necessary both in time and in the number of per- 
sonages introduced. The aim of the play also became more secular. 

The themes and plots of all the English dramas were taken from Cath- 
olic countries, Spain, Italy, and France. The drama has always been an 
important factor in Catholic education; in High Schools, Colleges and 
even in the Intermediate Grades, dramatic representation has been en- 
couraged. Puritans, Methodist, Lutherans have stood in opposition to 
the drama, looking on it as the “Work of the devil,” but the Catholic 
Church has regarded dramatic art as a means to purify the passions of 
men, such as those of jealousy, hatred, and through the drama, the 
Church endeavors also, teach men the real meaning of things — that 
poverty is not wrong in itself, that sin can not be done away with by 
merely ceasing to call it sin. F : : 

The entire Ceremonial and Ritual of the Catholic Church is replete 
with dramatic art. What more intensely dramatic than the Mass itself, 
the perpetuation of the greatest of all tragedies ever enacted in this 
world of ours, the tragic death on Calvary of the world’s Redeemer, the 
Victim of the sins of men. Again where can dramatic art be seen bet- 
ter than in the ceremony attending the consecration of churches the 
Holy Week Services, the plaintive reproaches of Good Friday, the joy 
and triumph of the Exultet on Holy Saturday and the Haec Dies on 
Easter day. How many a non-Catholic after hearing the solemn “De- 
part, Christian soul, in the name of God the Father who created thee, 
etc.” uttered by the mouth of holy Mother Church, through her min- 
ister, to the soul about to be ushered into eternity, has cried out, “The 
death bed of a Catholic is so solemn and yet so consoling.” The funeral 
services too, are as a grand minor symphony, answering the cry of the 
departed soul, “Have pity on me, have pity on me at least you my 
friends, for the hand of the Lord hath touched me.” 

The Church is essentially ideal, and why? : 5 

Because it is in truth, what it has been called Christ’s Masterpiece, 
and therefore the Church satisfies not only the intellect of man, but also 
his emotions, lifting the soul of man to the ideal, the good, the beautiful 
and the true. But where lies the source whence the Church draws its 
dramatic inspiration? From the realization that its simplest as well as 
its grandest ceremonies are performed in the presence and for the wor- 
ship of the King of Kings, the Divine Prisoner of the Tabernacle, as 
man’s poor offering to requite Infinite Love that has dwelt among us 


these nineteen hundred years, and will continue to be with us till the 
end of time. 
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THE BENEFITS OF THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 
By Sister Mary Agnes Philomene Britt, O.S.F. 


“ °Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 


ET us take the child who has had the advantage of 

attending school regularly, under the guidance of good 
conscientious teachers. In the early grades he is taught 
little classics, the dainty gems of literature, falling in his 
pathway in the early dawn of his life. His tastes and in- 
terests are awakened, cultivated and directed. For ma- 
terial the teacher turns to nature; the imagination work- 
ing upon this material lifts it from actual life and makes 
it art. 

Literature presents concrete, specific details, actual 
images. 

It is only the favored child who sees many beautiful 
objects in his home, hears good music, is taken to the 
woods, the seashore and the mountains. The ordinary 
child lives in a large city, shut in by narrow streets and 
high buildings, his ears filled with the noise and bustle of 
traffic; or he is reared on a farm, where he sees much of 
nature, it is true, but perhaps he never goes beyond very 
narrow limits uatil advanced in years. The knowledge of 
these children will come largely from the reading of liter- 
ature. If the images and pictures in literature are given 
with exactness, clearness and vitality, not in an abstract 
manner, the child of limited means will have the same 
advantage as the one whose images and pictures are reg- 
istered by actual experience. 

The study of good literature has a refining influence 
upon human nature. It awakens the best that is in the 
individual. For instance, the boy who reads “Black 
Beauty”, will be kinder to his pets and all other animals, 
and will regard them in a different light, from that of the 
boy who has never read this or similar stories. 

A child is taught to have a love for his country, then 
let him find beautiful poems on this subject, commit them 
to memory and claim them for his own. 

The teacher who teaches reading without creating a love 
for the best kind of reading is failing in her aim. To 
teach the boys and girls to read, and not teach.them what 
to read, is like putting a dangerous weapon into their 
hands. How shall we protect our young people from the 
vile stuff flooding the land today under the name of liter- 
ature? By teaching them to cultivate a taste for good, 
wholesome reading. Creating in them a love for the 
beautiful things of life. 

As the pupil advances in years and continues the pur- 
suit of literature, he develops decided literary taste; be- 
comes a good conversationalist, a fluent reader and writer; 
a useful member of the community and a bright ornament 
to society; can hold responsible positions, and command 
large salaries. His education makes him of greater bene- 
fit to his fellow man; he serves our divine Creator to bet- 
ter advantage; and in the end saves his soul and perhaps 
the souls of many others. 

The mother who is inclined in a literary way, can do 
much towards the education of her children, by assisting 
the teacher in directing and guiding their reading. She 
can also do much good for society, by establishing reading 
circles, literary clubs, and the like. Instead of indulging 
in idle gossip and frivolities, she can spend her time in 
promoting good literature and benefiting the human race. 

If men and women had a wider taste for good liter- 
ature, there would be more contentment and happiness in 
the home, and the world would be a better place in which 
to live. 

One who has had his literary tastes developed in child- 
hood and youth will find pleasure in reading; he will be 
content and happy to spend his evenings at home, perus- 
ing favorite authors, and laying up more knowledge; for 
we are never too old to learn, and there is always more to 
know. 

What does a person amount to who has no ideals? One 
must have an ideal to strive for; something to look for- 
ward to as we daily tread the stern path of duty. 

Faith is the ideal which helps us bridge all time. Faith 
is necessary to any life; just as necessary as Intellect. 

Then let us read the great masterpieces of Shakespeare, 
Longfellow, Browning, Tennyson, Cardinal Newman, and 
numerous others. They are full of inspiration, beauty and 
hope. 
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Training in Persistence 


By Sister M. Agnes, J.M. 


URING the first or second week of school 
D after the Christmas holidays, it is well for the 
teacher to ask the children how many of them have 
taken good resolutions for the New Year, and, of 
those who did so, how many have kept them. Of 
course, I mean a general question addressed to the 
whole class, not a probing into each particular con- 
science. It is good to remind them that at this time 
of the year, not only devout Catholics but all per- 
sons of upright character and correct ideals form 
some good resolutions to spend the New Year bet- 
ter than previous ones, to correct some defect cr 
acquire some virtue. Even if these good intentions 
are occasionally forgotten, the persons who formed 
them will advance more in the path of virtue than 
those who made no resolutions at all. The value 
of perseverance is the point most to be insisted 
upon,—not the necessity of never falling, but of 
constantly picking ourselves up after each fall, and 
continuing the course we have determined upon. 
By the middle of January, the children have prob- 
ably had many opportunities of judging of the 
strength of their resolutions, or rather of the strength 
of their will to keep them. In this connection, we 
may point out the difference between wishing and 
willing. We all wish for various desirable things, 
but if we feel that their attainment is impossible or 
too difficult, we make little or no effort to secure 
them. If we sincerely and earnestly will something, 
we make the required exertions to obtain it. This is 
well illustrated by the difference between New 
Year’s wishes and New Year’s resolutions. When 
our well-meaning friends, at the beginning of Jan- 
uary, wish us a “Happy New Year,” with “health 
and prosperity”, or “all kinds of blessings,” we smile 
amiably and thank them politely, but we are not 
much moved by these expressions, for we know 
quite well that they are only wishes, and that our 
well-meaning friends have not the will to take any 
very energetic measures to secure these blessings 
for us. Of course, we do not blame them, for we say 
and do the same things ourselves, knowing that 
these conventions of society have a certain value in 
keeping up civilization and the outward forms of 
Christian charity, to which are sometimes added, 
we hope, real sentiments of Christian kindness. Per- 
haps the Angels of Bethlehem inaugurated the cus- 
tom of offering good wishes at this season,—in so 
far as it is Christian,—but let us remember that 
they confined them to “men of good will.” 

All enlightened teachers understand the import- 
ance of strengthening and directing the will-power 
of their pupils. This month seems especially favor- 
able to this work, offering an opportunity to give a 
more definite lesson on the subject. In connection 
with New Year’s resolutions, three points may be 


emphasized: first, making them; second, keeping 
them; third, renewing them. Most young people 


understand the necessity of the first two; but they 
do not so readily perceive the importance of the 
third. We must explain to them the familiar ex- 
ample, that many start in the race, but only the one 
who runs to the end and reaches the goal is crowned 
victor. Of all those who take good resolutions in 


January, how 
December? 


many are as eager to keep them in 
Here, an earnest lesson in perseverance 
is needed, Older persons have grown wiser from 
experience; but young people are apt to think that 
when they have taken a good resolution, the whole 
work is accomplished. Then, at their first or sec- 
ond failure to live up to their ideal, they conclude 
that it is impossible to do so, and give up the at- 
tempt. It is easy to see that this is a very serious 
misconception, and will greatly hamper their future 
success both in a material and spiritual sense; for all 
life is made up of successive falling and rising, 
rors and their corrections, almost as regular as 
sunset and sunrise, the ebbing and flowing of the 
sea. The only real failures in life are the men and 
women who cease to struggle on, who fall to rise no 
more, who always see lions in the way, and so take 
a by-path rather than fight and conquer them. 
“T would if I could,” 
Though much it’s in use, 
Is but a fallacious and sluggish excuse: 
For many a person who could if he would 
Is often heard saying, 
“T would if I could.” 

When inculcating lessons of perseverance, the 
teacher will no doubt remember and repeat the fa- 
miliar story of Bruce and the spider; of the laying 
of the Atlantic cable; or the construction of the 
Panama Canal, with many other similar incidents 
in history showing great obstacles overcome by 
repeated and untiring efforts. But as a lesson on 
the moral aspect of perseverance, the Catholic 
teacher will recall many examples in the lives of the 
saints, of men and women who did not become 
saints all at once, by one good resolution however 
strong, but only by repeated efforts of self-con- 
quest, falling often but rising after each fall, till the 
final victory was secured. St. Augustine, who knew 
by experience the frailty of human nature, but also 
the power of the human will to conquer it, declared, 
“Of our very faults we make ourselves a ladder, if 
only we tread them under foot.” Simacien the 
same truth is expressed poetically in the lines :— 


er- 
the 


“Heaven is not gained by a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies 
And we mount to its summit round by round.” 

Hence we must impress upon our pupils the im- 
portant point that the really necessary thing is to 
keep on, ever forward and upward, in spite of brok- 
en resolutions or disheartening obstacles. 

In his excellent book, “Orthodoxy”, G, K. Ches- 
terton says, “It does not matter (comparatively 
speaking) how often humanity fails to imitate its 
ideal; for then all its old failures are fruitful. But 
it does frightfully matter how often humanity 
changes its ideal; for then all its old failures are 
fruitless. The.question therefore becomes this: 
How can'we keep the artist discontented with his 
pictures while preventing him from being vitally 
discontented with his art? How can we make a 
man always dissatisfied with his work, yet always 
satisfied with working? How can we make sure 
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that the portrait-painter will throw the portrait out 
of the window instead of taking the natural and 
more human course of throwing the sitter out of 
the window?” 

To return once more to our subject:—the well 
instructed Catholic child who goes frequently to 
Confession, knows fairly well the particular fault he 
should resolve to correct or the virtue he should 
try to acquire; but if some pupils have neglected to 
take any New Year’s resolutions, the teacher may 
suggest to them a consideration of the following 
verses, in which perhaps they will find a hint of 
some desirable change to be effected in their char- 
acter or conduct. 


“Let me be a little kinder, 

Let me be a little blinder 

To the faults of those about me, 
Let me praise a little more. 

Let me be when I am weary 
Just a little bit more cheery. 

Let me serve a little better 
Those that I am striving for. 
Let me be a little braver 

When temptation bids me waver. 
Let me strive a little harder 

To be all that I should be. 

Let me be a little meeker 

With the brother who is weaker. 
Let me think more of my neighbor 
And a little less of me. 


RECITATION FOR THE GRADES 
January Birthdays—Robert Burns 
By Etta Corbett Garson 


OBERT Burns was a Scotch peasant, and was born 

during the bleak month of January in 1759. His birth- 
place was a humble clay cottage built by his father who 
was a poor farmer of Ayrshire. Robert’s youth was full of 
misery because of his father’s great poverty. His father la- 
bored from dawn till night to wring a meager living from 
the wretched soil of his rented farm. The seven children 
were many times without shoes, and were forced to over- 
work helping their father. Robert, the eldest, at thirteen 
was doing the work of a man. His strength was overtaxed, 
and his shoulders became stooped and his health impaired. 
In his father’s eyes he always saw the miserable hunted 
look as he was driven by poverty from one farm to an- 
other. His father died in 1784, and to keep the family to- 
gether Robert and his brothers took another farm and con- 
tinued their long struggle with poverty. 

In spite of its poverty Robert’s life was never mean nor 
dull. During meal times, the only moments of leisure, 
every member of the family ate with a spoon in one hand 
and a book in the other. His humble home was sweetened 
with kindness and love. In a poem, “The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night,” Burns painted a picture of his early life. 

While he plowed, tended the cow, threshed the corn or 
dug the turf his reveries were those of a poet. He writes: 
“There is scarcely any earthly object gives me more—I do 
not know if I should call it pleasure—but something that 
exalts me, which enraptures me—than to walk in the shel- 
tered side of a wood or high plantation, in a cloudy winter 
day, and hear the stormy winds howling among the trees 
and raving over the plain. - - - I listened to the birds 
and frequently turned out of my path, lest I should dis- 
turb their songs or frighten them to another station. Even 
the hoary hawthorn twig that shot across the way, what 
heart, at such a time, but must have been interested for 
his welfare?” 

It was an unfortunate step for Burns when at seven- 
teen he left his home and went to Kirkoswald to study 
surveying. The town was at that time the haunt of 
smugglers, ruffians and bad characters, Burns began to 


(Continued on Page 334) 








A recent listing of ‘‘A Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting”’ is that of the Califor- 
nia State Board of Education. 


A Dozen Years Devoted to 
Training the Champion Typist 
of the World 


Observation of the Work of Hundreds of Thousands 
of Students 


Twenty Years Correspondence with Ten Thousand 
Typewriting Teachers and Students of the 
Entire World 


Such has been the experience of Charles E. Smith, 
author of 


“A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting” 


Is it not to be expected, therefore, that his book is 
everywhere being adopted by teachers interested in 
obtaining the best results in typewriting? 


er I I NE nn. cc ic cekuecnwasenswasessanced $1.00 
Cloth Edition (“B” jon ‘with left hand) 208 pages.......... $1.60 
Cloth Edition (Balanced Hand Method) 208 pages............. $1.60 


Also adopted by the New York, Boston, Baltimore, 
Newark (N. J.) Boards of Education. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 


Perry Pictures Make a Teacher’s Work Effective 
and Interesting 


‘The Perry Pictures 





School in Brittany Geoffrey 
D° YOUR children understand the meaning of school? This 
quaint picture may aid you in explaining, even to the young- 
est, that you are helping them to learn to rule their minds and 
bodies so that some day they may command in the world. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3 x3Y%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x 8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10 x 12. For 5ormore. 


Send 50 cents for Christmas set of 25 pictures, each 5!4x8, or for 
25 Madonnas, or for 25 Pilgrim Pictures. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. ARTOTYPES 


22x28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. 150 subjects. 


Hand Colored, same size, $3 for two; $2 for one. 
CATALOGUE OF THE PERRY PICTURES 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page Catalogue of 1600 
miniature illustrations listing 2250 pictures. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
BOX 51, MALDEN, MASS. 
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PLANES OF KNOWLEDGE 
(Continued from Page 310) 


Probably most teachers of mathematics in the 
lower grades have considerable drill work, This 
work may be either beneficial or harmful. It is bene- 
ficial when the pupils know the meaning of what 
they are saying and use repetition to fix in their 
minds knowledge previously obtained; it is harm- 
ful when the pupils do not know the meaning of 
what they say but simply repeat, more or less cor- 
rectly, what is being said by the teacher and the 
other pupils in the class. Drill work of the latter 
kind tends to stultify the intellect and to prepare 
the pupils for failure all along the line requiring a 
knowledge of mathematics. 

As pupils pass from lower to higher grades, the 
study of mathematics may still be pursued along 
lines that dovetail with changing interests and oc- 
cupations. Not only will this dovetailing cause 
mathematics to be better known and liked, but it 
will also tend to develop a power of thought and 
concentration most helpful in acquiring other 
branches of knowledge. 

Geography and history offer wide scope for this 
dovetailing process and, if properly taught, they can 
scarcely fail to interest pupils as well as prepare 
them for a clearer understanding of many conditions 
which must be faced in later years. 

When teaching geography, why not make pupils 
familiar with the geographical features of their own 
country, especially of the state in which they live, 
before taking them to foreign lands? These geo- 
graphical features are many and varied in the 
United States and describing bays, rivers, lakes, 
forests or mountains that our pupils have seen, or 
that they may see, will make a far deeper impres- 
sion than would a description of these physical fea- 
tures in the abstract. So, too, a visit to a botanical 
or a zoological garden will give pupils a better 
knowledge of the actual appearance of flowers or 
animals than would many an hour of work in the 
classroom. Of course study and teaching must sup- 
plement this personal vision, but the personal vi- 
sion will lend an interest to the subject and make 
the pupils anxious to study and eager to learn. All 
children, even the older ones, are lovers of the con- 
crete and the tangible and they grasp best such 
knowledge as is offered to them in these forms. Per- 
haps we teachers, as well as our pupils, might give 
more attention to our immediate surroundings, and 
thus learn to appreciate many things that we have 
hitherto disregarded. The following simple stan- 
zas, by Alice Cary, contain more than a grain of 
truth. 


The truth lies round about us, 
All too closely to be sought, 

So open to our vision that 
*Tis hidden to our thought. 


“We know not what the glories 
Of the grass, the flower, may be: 
We needs must struggle for the sight 
Of what we always see.” 


If, in teaching geography, one talks about the in- 
habitants of different countries and their various 


ways of living, the transition to the teaching of his- 
tory becomes both easy and natural. History, after 
all, is but the story of the years, the compilation of 
the current events of other days than ours. Asa 
rule, pupils in every grade are eager to learn about 
actual people, to hear of the deeds that these peo- 
ple did and to find out why these deeds were done. 
Talks about the celebration of certain days which 
occur during the school year, will furnish a few 
facts to “set the ball rolling,” and a skillful teacher 
will be able to keep it rolling until it has made its 
way into far distant times and lands. Like the 
snowball, it will grow larger as it rolls, but let us 
hope that, unlike the snowball, it will not melt 
away. Perhaps the law of association is rarely of 
greater service than in the study, and therefore in 
the teaching, of history. Isolated dates or events 
are likely to be forgotten, but a logically developed 
sequence of what took place during a given period 
of time in a specified country is more than likely to 
be remembered. Isolated facts may be compared to 
the bricks of which a building is fashioned, associa- 
tion to the mortar which holds these bricks to- 
gether. We teachers often find that our pupils are 
helped in their study of history by reading stories 
that deal with historical characters or epochs. 
While such stories may give meager or even incor- 
rect details, they supply what one might call the 
atmosphere of the times of which they treat and 
make the characters of history real live men and 
women. 

To those of us who are so fortunate as to have 
religion included in our curriculum of studies, it is 
of paramount importance to teach this subject on 
the plane of our pupils’ knowledge. It is to be re- 
gretted that these pupils fail to grasp any subject 
that we teach, but ignorance of other branches is 
not to be compared with ignorance of religion. 
Their knowledge of it is pregnant with vital issues 
both for themselves and others. It is religion that 
will enable them to fulfill their destiny, the end for 
which they were created, “to know, love and serve 
God in this life and be happy with Him forever in 
the next.” By studying the truths of religion, they 
will learn to know God; knowing Him, they cannot 
fail to love Him; loving Him, they will be eager 
to serve Him. We send out many good scholars 
from our Catholic schools and colleges; do we edu- 
cate as many saints? Surely it should not be more 
difficult to make our pupils become enamoured of 
the things of God than to inspire them with love 
for the things of men. Let us bring God, His 
Blessed Mother, the angels and the saints into per- 
sonal relations with our pupils; let us show them 
that “heaven lies round about us,” that eternity is 
closely linked with time. Our religious instructions 
should be so clear and simple as to leave no doubt in 
our pupils’ minds concerning what we have ex- 
plained. These instructions, too, should be so filled 
with enthusiasm for the advancement of God’s 
cause, of zeal for His glory and the salvation of 
souls, as to inspire our pupils with the like senti- 
ments. Above all, since “actions speak louder than 
words”, our daily life should show forth the beauty 
of the faith that we preach and serve as a model to 
those we teach. Then, indeed, will we be true 
Catholic teachers; apostles, leading those we teach 
to Christ, evangelists, portraying Christ to them. 
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BACKGROUNDS OF LITERATURE 
VII. Here and There in London 
By Brother Leo, F.S.C.; L.H.D. 

A Moral for Californians 

VEN in cloudy or drizzly weather, London 

makes an admirable town to walk about in. 

Nobody could ever say that of Paris or even of Flor- 
ence. But here it seems true that some of the finest 
sights are at their finest when viewed through a soft 
curtain of haze. Naturally, the sun is welcomed 
when it shines, but when it doesn’t shine it is not 
seriously missed. People just say, “Nasty weather, 
isn’t it?” very cheerfully, and go about their busi- 
ness. 

Londoners are unique in this among al! the peo- 
ples of the earth: They take pride in the shortcom- 
ings of their climate. If you try to be diplomatic 
and remark that there are bad days in every part 
of the world and disagreeable weather in even the 
most favored spots, the Londoner is sure to look 
at you a little reproachfully and subjoin, “But not 
half so disagreeable as our London weather.” A 
generous infusion of that London attitude might 
make some of us more human and companionable. 

Where Franklin Worked 

Even though the rambler in London may have no 
special fondness for ecclesiastical architecture, he 
finds it impossible to keep out of churches. The 
oldest in the city is that of St. Bartholomew and 
was the church attached to a monastic foundation. 
You get to it out of the open square through a 
very old gateway—very old and very small—which 
had been plastered over for many vears until dur- 
ing the Great War a German bomb ripped off the 
facing and disclosed a beautiful Elizabethan half- 
timbered facade. Most of the old church and all 
of the ald monastery is gone. Where the church 
nave stood there is now a cemetery. (You see how 
impossible it is to get away from cemeteries!) All 
that stands of the church is the monastic choir and 
the sanctuary, but that is enough to make it world 
famous. It is not merely ancient; it is beautiful— 
beautiful with its Norman arches and its muscular 
columns and its delicately traced windows and, es- 
pecially, with a perfect gem of an oriel window 
which a sixteenth century abbot had constructed 
for his personal convenience. The place has a real 
atmosphcre, and it grows on acquaintance. 

It was here in St. Bartholomew’s Close, hard by 
the old church and within the shadow of the fam- 
ous hospital familiarly known as “Barts,” that a 
young American named Benjamin Franklin worked 
for a time as a printer in Palmer’s shop, and as- 
tonished his thirsty comrades by an early mani- 
festation of a devotion to pure water as a beverage 
which has since become an American national the- 
ory. Franklin, even then, was not a total abstainer. 
however, for he tells us that sometimes he drank 
a little ale with his very modest supper; but the 
beer guzzling of his fellow workers did not appeal 
to him, and he demonstrated that physical vigor is 
not incompatible with temperance. Temperate, in 
the true sense of the word, the young American cer- 
tainly was. His career as a statesman in France 
and the immortal Autobiography were still far in 
the future. Another distinguished man of letters, 
Washington Irving, was once a resident of St. 
Bartholomew’s Close. : 
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“The Moral Gower” 

Then, at the south end of London Bridge, is the 
Southwark Cathedral or St. Saviour’s Church, in 
pre-Reformation days St. Mary’s Overie, that is, 
St. Mary’s-over-the-River. It is older than the first 
London Bridge, for here was a community of nuns, 
and thew external work was to ferry passengers 
across the stream. I was here Saturday morning, 
and while I strolled about the building the full Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra rehearsed for their after- 
noon concert. And so to the accompaniment of 
Bach and Brahms I gazed upon the venerable tombs 
and read many of the delightfully quaint inscrip- 
tions and sat for a while in the Lady Chapel where 
in Queen Mary’s reign certain Protestants were con- 
demned to the stake, and in the chapel furnished 
in memory of John Harvard, the founder of our 
Harvard University, born in this parish and bap- 
tized in this church. Buried here are Fletcher and 
Massinger, the dramatists, and Edmund Shakes- 
peare, “a Player,” the great Shakespeare’s brother ; 
also that inconspicuous poet, Sir Edward Dyer, who 
is remembered for one line: “My mind to me a 
kingdom is.” But the most distinctive tomb is that 
of John Gower, “the moral Gower,” friend to 
Chaucer and copious versifier in three languages, 
unlike most poets a rich man and generous. His 
benefaciions to this very church prompted at the 
time this not over friendly epitaph—which does not 
appear on his tomb: 

“This church was rebuilt by John Gower, the 


rhymer, 

Who in Richard’s gay court was a fortunate 
climber; . 

Should any one start, ’tis but right he should know 
it, 


Our wight was a lawyer as well as a poet.” 

The subject of this encomium lies on the gospel 
side of the nave in a stone canopied niche. He is 
represented reclining, with joined hands held high, 
and beneath his head three volumes, the three long 
poems which nobody ever reads nowadays but the 
names of which every student of literature memo- 
rizes in the ecstasy of his first and transient fervor. 

A Haunt of Dr. Johnson’s 

Another day we are in Fleet Street shortly after 
noon, so why not carry out that long deferred pro- 
ject and lunch at The Cheshire Cheese? So we 
turn in at a little archway and find ourselves in 
Wine Office Court and in front of a time stained 
and bedraggled building bearing rakishly the Sign 
of the Cheese. We proceed into the little public 
room where old Sam Johnson used to sit and gorge 
himself with kidney stew; his very bench is pointed 
out to us, though the authenticity of this relic is at 
least questionable. But there is nothing question- 
able abcut the carefully preserved air of antiquity 
exuded by the walls and the tables and the rough 
straightbacked benches. For the rest, there is saw- 
dust on the floor and the waiters are in full dress, 
and few visiting Americans fail to pour at least one 
libation of bitter ale in this room where in past years 
men of wits and parts used to consort before fame 
had overtaken either them or the house. The menu 
is limited and characteristically English, but every- 
thing served is excellent. The beefsteak pie of The 
Cheshire Cheese—or beefsteak pudding during the 
winter months—is a wholesome and soul-fortifying 
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dish, and the toasted cheese which follows is some- 
thing designed to make cheese a savory fit for the 
gods. 
Shakespeare 

It is a bit thrilling to stand at the corner of Sil- 
ver and Monkwell streets in Cheapside and realize 
that here Shakespeare used to live in the house of a 
Huguenot named Christopher Mountjoy. This fact, 
by-the way, is of comparatively recent discovery. A 
Professor Wallace of the University of Kansas un- 
dertook tc bore among the manuscripts in the Rec- 


‘ord Office, and he found the document that ‘thus 


adds to the little we know of the details of Shakes- 
peare’s life. The manuscript itself, a record of a 
civil trial in which Shakespeare was a witness, I 
saw yesterday in the Record Office Museum. 

Shakespeare’s theater, The Globe, was across the 
river on the Surrey shore in the district known as 
Bankside. You would gather your skirts there to- 
day. It is a commercial neighborhood cluttered 
with drays and hand barrows and more horses than 
you see in any American city. The theater build- 
ing of course has utterly vanished. On its site 
stands a brewery, and that means more than it 
seems to mean. For in the contempory account of 
the burning of the Globe early in the seventeenth 
century we read that one gentleman present “had 
his breeches set on fire, that would perhaps have 
broiled him, if he had not by the benefit of a provi- 
dent wit put it out with bottle ale.” 

Pictures 

The finest collections of masterpieces are in 
Florence: the Pitti Palace and the Uffizi held more 
of the great things in painting than all other galler- 
ies combined. But the directors of London’s Na- 
tional Gallery deserve credit for getting together so 
many fine canvases from all the countries in Europe. 
Naturally, the English exhibit is especially com- 
plete. The gallery—a big, impressive stone struc- 
ture overlooking Trafalgar Square and Whitehall- 
is well designed, and the lighting is admirable. In 
this respect it is refreshingly different from the 
Louvre, where the lighting is lateral and outrageous. 

Aside from the acknowledged masterpieces, sev- 
eral pictures new to most of us leave an impression. 
For instance, there is a Virgin and Saints by Benoz- 
zo Gozzoli, a fifteenth century man who has worked 
into his creation a mood of contagious joyousness 
and conveyed it by means of bright colors which 
soothe and uplift without causing the distraction in- 
cidental to the contemplation of works conceived in 
the spirit of nineteenth century impressionism. The 
Blessed Mother occupies the center, of course, and 
holds the Bambino in her arms, and it is quite the 
jolliest little Bambino you ever set eyes on; and there 
are six saints—John the Baptist, Zenobius and Je- 
rome to the left, Peter, Dominic and Francis to the 
right. Even St. Jerome looks happy. 

Then there is St. Augustine and the Child, by 
Monsu Desiderio. This is a somber and portentous 
canvas, black clouds low-lying like liquid coal and 
broken only by two splotches of dull light beyond 
them. Below the clouds, and stretching clear across 
the picture, is a mass of gigantic and magnificent 
ruins—temples maybe that once were reared proud- 
ly on the margin of the sea. Then there is a strip 
of blackish sand and right in the foreground a sug- 
gestion of a sluggish, sullen sea. The saint is a mere 


black robed pigmy, and the almost naked child a 
mere streak of white. Genuine inspiration is in 
this unusual bit of interpretation, for the scale of 
it and the color tone of it serve to heighten our 
sense of the absurdity of any man, even:an Augus- 
tine, seeking to unravel divine mysteries, It is as 
though the artist were saying, “Look at that old 
temple! An individual is insignificant when com- 
pared with the works of man, let alone with the 
nature of God!” 

When you come to London you must not over- 
look the Tate Gallery. It is devoted mostly to 
British art, and affords opportunity for several hours 
of distinct enjoyment. There you get, among other 
things, Sir Joshua Reynolds’ portrait of that Lady 
Hamilton to whom Nelson was ardently devoted. 
He bequeathed her to the English people, but the 
English people had little use for her and she seems 
to have had little use for herself; she died in pover- 
ty and disgrace. A generous sample of William 
Blake’s etchings and drawings are here too, his 
bizarre studies of the Divina Commedia and Bib- 
lical themes. Blake is the poet-painter who en- 
deavored to depict, among other things, the soul 
of a louse. And here one sees that remarkable 
series of six pictures by Hogarth called Marriage 
a la Mode, in which there is a steady gradation in 
gripping realism from The Marriage Contract to 
The Death of the Countess. He tells the story of 
an arranged marriage, and the end thereof is trag- 
edy. 

Billingsgate 

Of course you find pleasure in the odor of fish, 
and so you must come with me to that part of 
London known as Billingsgate where is the market 
for all manner of fish, “wet, dried and shell.” Be it re- 
marked parenthetically that dried fish is much more of a 
staple in England than it is with us and one not to be 
despised. A kippered herring makes a most acceptable 
snack, and of course the finnan haddie is world famous. 
And a gentleman of cosmopolitan celebrity is the harmless 
necessary codfish. 

A good many Londoners doubtless are grateful to the 
Lord for having created fish, for thanks to that act of 
Providence they secure a decent livelihood. Billingsgate 
employs a large army of clerks and packers and especially 
a horde of porters whose job, at once piquant and savory, 
is to carry boxes of fish from place to place on their 
heads. Intelligent fellows those Billingsgate porters must 
be if there is anything in the belief that fish is good for the 
brain! They wear specially constructed padded rubber 
hats with stubby crowns and broad brims, and those hats 
are always sleek and shiny from the drippings of the fishy 
boxes. Shakespeare must have visited Billingsgate; other- 
wise how could he ever have hit upon the expression which 
we find in “The Tempest”—“an ancient and fishlike smell.” 
As usual, he says everything. 

It was a damp though not rainy day when I passed 
through Billingsgate, and the thin layer of goo on the 
streets, combined with the vivid odors, suggested that one 
was not on dry land at all but miraculously walking along 
the bottom of some submarine fish market; and I should 
not have been at all surprised if a big fish had popped out 
of a doorway and curtly asked me what I wanted. But 
nothing of the sort happened. It may be that the weather 
affected the finny folks, for the poor fish looked poorer 
than usual and even the dried fish looked wet. 

Billingsgate is synonymous with vile language. In old 
days the conversation in that quarter was picturesque and 
dramatic. Somehow or other selling fish is supposed to be 
a profanity producing job. Perhaps there is a lot of bad 
language in Billingsgate still, though I heard none of it, 
and I am told that the literary ill-repute of the locality 
is undeserved. Billingsgate is on the Thames and not far 
from the Monument and the Tower of London. It 
abounds in material for an Iliad yet to be sung. 
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THREE ESSENTIAL FACTORS IN A 
CLASSROOM TECHNIQUE 
(Continued from Page 306) 

Class recitation will help develop this number 
sense. The numbers must be kept small cnough at 
first for pupils to judge the correctness of the re- 
sults. Pupils should be trained to anticipate the 
approximate size of the result; and trained in the 
ability to check their work. 

A valuable exercise to aid in this preliminary es- 
timate is to arrange a set of examples in multiplica- 
tion and division of decimals, with answers given, 
some correct, some nearly correct and some contain- 
ing large errors. The pupils’ task is to tell by in- 
spection which are clearly wrong and why. Then 
test out the rest and discover which are exactly 
correct. To aid in the checking habit give one-half 
time and credit for checking. If five examples are 
done and checked, they count as ten. 

The study requirement, stating the necessity of 
connecting what you read with problems of your 
own, of associating and relating ideas, is very im- 
portant in mathematics. Many students get only 
the words and fail to get the thought. 

The student in mathematics should be taught also 
the habit of: 

(1) Making a mental summary of what is given 

and what is to be found. 


(2) Getting and holding in mind the conditions 
of the problem in general terms. 

(3) Deciding what will have to be found before 
the solution is possible. 

(4) Deciding, before making the computation, 
what to do with a partial answer, when ob- 
tained. 

(5) Deciding the kind of units in which the an 


swer will be expressed. 

Breslich* states that such habits must be taught 
as carefully as subject matter ; and a technique must 
be developed for the best methods of teaching them. 
They must be systematically applied in every day 
school work to carry over as a habit. The teacher's 
duty is to detect faulty study habits and correct 
them. 

The Assignment 

In the teacher’s assignment lies the possibility of 
making the study process of real, vital interest to 
the pupils. Every good assignment must present a 
problem; and the more concrete, real, familiar, and 
personal this problem is ih its appeal to the pupil, 
just so much more enthusiastic will be the pupil’s 
response. It will be a strong impetus to guide him 
in his efforts, and will encourage him to surmount 
obstacles that stand in his way. 

The Recitation 

The problem is all important and should be pre- 
sented in the assignment, for not only does it guide 
the study period, but it also determines the charac- 
ter of the recitation. Zimfner® states that the char- 
acter of the class period also determines the habits 
of study. 

Parents complain that high school teachers do 
not “Teach” but spend most of their time “Hearing 
Lessons, finding out what the pupils do not know,” 
and that consequently the real teaching has to be 
done at home. Breslich says, “The recitation per- 
iod is wrong. The difficulties which should be mas- 
tered by the student himself are explained away by 
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the teacher. The teacher is more willing to recite 
than the student, whose feeling of responsibility de- 
creases.” 

If the class period calls simply for facts, then 
only memory work on the part of the pupils is re 
quired. If, however, the period affords a fresh, 
sharp problem, the solution of which may be found 


in the lesson assigned for study, then it tests the pu- 
pils’ ability to analyse and organize the subject 
matter, 


The teacher has been doing too much of the work 
and the pupils are trained to dependence and inac- 
tivity, rather than to independence and self-activity. 
The standard is based on the activities of the pu- 
pils. The important thing is not what the teacher 
is doing, but what the pupils are doing. Our school 
practice has been at fault in that it has not developed 
ability to think, but only to transmit facts. The 
teachers’ standard should be the development in the 
pupils of the power to work independently, intelli- 
gently, and economically. 

The first factor of study then is—the recognition 
of a problem, purpose, or motive. The class period 
should make provision for the appreciation of the 
relative value of things. Cultivation of good judg- 
ment is necessary for successful living, 

Broad questions, thought wholes, should be put 
to the pupils. They need to learn a subject thor- 
oughly and to talk on topics without he!p or hin- 
drance from the teacher. This will aid in organ- 
izing their thoughts. One of the most important 
functions of the recitation period is the develop- 
ment of initiative and self-reliance. These qualities 
are fundamental and lie at the very basis of a de- 
mocracy such as ours. Successful men have nerve 
and decision to act quickly and assume the initiative 
in times of emergency. To develop initiative, the 
pupil must be given much opportunity to exercise 
at. 

There must be a complete change in the conduct 
of the recitation. The teacher must be less prom- 
inent and the pupils more prominent. The teacher 
must contribute less and the children more. The 
children must do the thinking, planning, and execut- 
ing, while the teacher directs or stimulates. The 
character of such work in the recitation period en- 
genders a general spirit of enthusiasm, lessening 
discipline, and producing a live pupil in a live school. 

*See bibliography refernce number 8. 

°See bibliography reference number 12. 

(To be concluded in January Issue) 


DEGRADING THE GROUPS 
(Continued from Page 308) 


‘submit to daily toil if at any moment men of a 


stronger race, and by this I mean men who have 
never lost touch with civilization, could with im- 
punity seize the produce of their exertions? And 
does the spoliation still go on? His clearings are, 
to be sure, no longer entered by white men. Not 
only have they one by one been occupied but the 
former master of that part of the continent north of 
the Rio Grande finds himself restricted to a few 
reservations. The Indian agent long recreant to his 
creed, may now be conforming to the principles of 
Christianity, even though his sanctification has not 
vet approached perfection. The measures of resti- 
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Our Famous “Red Shield” 
English Classics 






in recommending these English Classics. 





Arnold's Sohrab and Rustum. 
Addison’s Sir Roger De Coverley. 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. 
Byron's Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon. 
Browning’s Pippa Passes. 
Browning’s Cavalier Tunes. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 
Bryant's Thanatopsis. 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
Chaucer's Prologue. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 

Dickens’ Cricket on the Hearth. 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 

Eliot’s Silas Marner. 

Ewing's Jackanapes. 

Ewing's Short Life. 

Franklin’s Autobiography. 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conquer. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
Grimm's Household Tales. 

Hale’s Man Without a Country. 
Hawthorne’s Seven Gables. Vol. I. 
Hawthorne’s Seven Gables. Vol. II. 
Hawthorne's Twice Told Tales. Vol. L. 
Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales. Vol. II. 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. 

Irving's Sketch Book. Vol. I. 
Irving’s Sketch Book. Vol. II. 
Irving’s Sleepy Hollow. 

Johnson's Rasselas. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline. 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

Longfellow’s Miles Standish. 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Vol. IL. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. Vol. II. 
Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal. 
Macaulay's Essay on Milton. 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. 
Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Macaulay's Francis Bacon. 

Milton’s Minor Poems. 

Pope's Iliad. 

Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

Poe’s Tales. 

Poe’s Poems 

Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Spenser's Faery Queene. Vol. I 
Spenser's Faery Queene. Vol. II. 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the Giants. 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 

Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Scott’s Marmion. 

Shakespeare’s As You Like It. 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caeser. 
Shakespeare’s King Richard II. 
Shakespeare’s King John. 
Shakespeare’s King Henry V. 
Shakespeare’s King Lear. 
Shakespeare's Macbeth. 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest. 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 
Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
Shakespeare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale. 
Shakespeare's King Richard III. 
Tennyson’s Enoch Arden. 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. Vol. I. 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. Vol. IL. 
Webster’s Bunker Hill Oration. 
Waterman’s Graded Memory Selections. 
Whittier’s Snowbound. 
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Educational Publishing Co. 


2510 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


These titles are accurate and authentic, and 
are fully annotated. They are well printed 
on good paper and we feel fully warranted 


Ask about our plan of supplying your wants 
for all the year with deferred payment. 


Sample Free. Manila cover, cloth back. 
Price, 24 cents per copy postpaid. Discount 
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The New 
Rational Type- 
writing Series 


A New Book for Every Phase 
of Study and Practice 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND PREVO- 
CATIONAL STUDY: Adams’ Junior Type- 
writing; SoRelle’s Junior Rational Type- 
writing. (Both two-semester pre-vocational 
courses) Content: Keyboard Technique, 
with introductory work on common forms 
of typing, personal letters, themes, etc. 

List Price, $1.00 each. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL: The New Ra- 
tional Typewriting, 1927 Edition. (Two- 
semester course) Keyboard Technique, 
Speed Development, Business Correspon- 
dence Forms, Manuscript Forms, Billing 
and Statistical Problems, Law and Busi- 
ness papers. List Price, $1.20. 


The New Rational Typewriting, Parts III- 

I. A one-semester intermediate course 
intended to articulate with Adams’ Junior 
Typewriting or Junior Rational. Content: 
Business Correspondence Forms, Manuscript 
Forms, Billing and Statistical, Law and 
Business Papers. List Price, 80c. 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS: The New Ra- 
tional Typewriting, Intensive Course. Com- 
plete course designated for four months’ 
work where two periods a day are devoted 
to typing. Content: Intensive studies, 
adapted to the business school organization, 
of the Keyboard Technique, Speed Develop- 
ment, Business Letter Forms, Manuscript 
Forms of the Rational series, plus an intro- 
duction to advanced projects, with ample 
laboratory problems to develop typing power. 

List Price, $1.20. 


ADVANCED COURSE FOR ALL TYPES 
OF SCHOOLS: Rational Typing Projects. 
(One-semester course) Content: Projects in 
advanced typing covering various types of 
work usually encountered in offices. 

List Price, $1.00. 


The New Rational series of textbooks is 
based on the idea that the main object 
sought in the study of any subject is the 
development of power. Three main thoughts 
have been kept in view in preparing the 
books: 

1. The development of a high degree of 
mechanical skill in using the typewriter as 
a tool. 


2, The development of the technical educa- 


tion of the student as an effective business 
worker. This is achieved by the selection 
of material that is of permanent value, and 
instilling of habits early in the training 
that contribute ultimate automatic skill 
3. The development of initiative, self-reli- 
ance, and real typing power. This is 
achieved through laboratory problems that 
call for the constant exercise of judgment, 
instead of preparing ‘“‘problems’” that are 
merely to be ‘“‘copied.” 

The New Rational Books mark, we be- 
lieve, the greatest strides in the science of 
teaching typewriting that have been made 
since the introduction of the touch method. 
They present features never before incorpo- 
rated in a typing textbook. Since the first 
Rational was published, it has been a leader 
in the educational presentation of the sub- 
ject. The New Rational simply carries it 
into an area of greater achievement. 


Send for full information 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago Boston 


London 
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IRR OIRP FEW ARON OW OO 


A NEW EDITION 


anda 
NEW PUBLICATION 


A COLOR NOTATION 


"Te seventh edition of ‘‘A Cotor 
Noration”’ has just been printed. It 
contains beautifully lithographed 
color pages, 105 interesting text pages, size 
6x8 inches. Binding” Strathmore Munsell 
Cover, Neutral Gray. 

In addition you will find in ‘‘A Cotor 
Noration’’ an explanation of the widely 
accepted Munsell Seem of color specifica- 
tion by its originator Mr. A. H. Munsell. 
The author has succeeded in presenting in 
simple language the gist of his vast know- 
ledge of the science and art of color. 

It is instructive and interesting, and should 
be found not only on the desk of every user 
and student of color, but on the personal 
bookshelf of every well-read man of today. 


Price $2.00 the copy. 
COLOR IN PAINTING 


RADE school teachers and other 
c. educators will welcome *‘Cotor 1n 

Paintinc” (by Miss Margaret 
McAdory, Director of Art Education, 
Birmingham, Alabama). 
It is of invaluable assistance to instructors 
in the classroom. Eight handy four-page 
leaflets, describe a world-famous work of 
art with interesting life sketches of the 
artist. Eight color illustrations are then 
analyzed in definite terms of the Munsell 
System. 


All of the pictures have been reproduced by 
courtesy of the Museum Louvre and include 
“Dance of the Nymphs'’—Corot, ‘‘Still 
Life’’—Chardin, ‘“The Gleaners’’—Millet, 
and ‘‘The Nymph Pool’’—Monet. 


Price $1.00 the copy 


Send your order today 
Fo 


MUNSELL 
COLOR COMPANY 


10 East Franklin Street 
BALTIMORE 


e¢ 


Equipment and materials for demon- 
Strating and teaching the Munsell 
Color System in class room work. 


Established 1905 
CLIP OUT THIS COUPON 


and attach it to your letterhead or remittance 


Munsett Coton Company 
10 East Franklin Street 
Baltimore :: Maryland 


Please send me the following: 


ushtahitad Copies of “A Cotor Noration™ 





Copies of “Cotor in Paintinc” 


I enclose remittance for $......................-- 


PE irc ps cccagbeckpsancivasiaeadecencsansaienss 
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tution designed by our Government, meagre though 
they often have been, may not in our time be turned 
awry, yet the white man is still in a negative, though 
not ineffective way, engaged in retarding the pro- 
gress of the Indian. When the Creator was distrib- 
uting to each of the nations its share of genius, He 
seems, under the new philosophy, to have allotted to 
the Indian less than his equity, a dangerous doctrine, 
it would seem, to teach in Tennessee. 

There are few Indians who fill responsible offices 
under the United States and not many incumbents 
in offices under the various commonwealths. There 
are few of that race teaching in our colleges or high 
schools, and not many presiding anywhere in ad- 
ministrative positions. Is it that they are inherent- 
ly unfit for even subaltern posts and lack the re- 
quired training? By no means. The explanation is 
that Indian advancement is not promoted by the 
mighty forces that move this great Republic. Why, 
it may be asked, should one qualify one’s self for 
duties that it is almost certain one will never be 
called on to perform? It would look like energy 
misapplied. 

A long sojourn in Alaska and a struggle under its 
bitter skies caused the Indians to lose contact with 
Asiatic civilization. By their nomadic habits they 
had already lost touch with civilization before they 
crossed to America. Those who reached Mexico 
and Peru again began to advance. Infinitely greater 
progress however, was made by the Mayas of Yuca- 
tan and Guatemala, for, as in the case of the Greeks 
above mentioned, the climate was more favorable 
than that of either Mexico or Peru. Not, indeed, 
more favorable to toil, but it gave more leisure by 
diminishing the demands required to obtain food 
and shelter. 

After 1493 the leisure of the aboriginal races was 
continually invaded by group after group of Euro- 
peans. Since that time, during generation after gen- 
eration, the natives of these continents have had 
scant leisure to improve their civilization. The bards 
or the minstrels that composed the Greek epics were 
not fugitives. In the nomadic state the Indian ac- 
complished little or nothing. He had no Hittite to 
give him iron for weapons or for tools. Therefore 
with stone implements he was compelled patiently 
to work his way. He had no horse to plow his fields 
or to thresh or to grind his corn. What did our no- 
madic Aryan ancestors achieve? So far as history 
reports, their rough lives developed only their mili- 
tary qualities while they were wanderers. When 
they were brought into closer relations with civil- 
ized peoples, their amazing progress then began. 

Professor Garis has this to say of the negro: 
“Even the most enthusiastic advocate of the trans- 
forming power of environment must grant that the 
negro possesses certain racial qualities which make 
him inherently incapable of the intellectual develop- 
ment of the white man, despite the fact that he has 
been in America in the midst of the highest civiliza- 
tion for a period of over three hundred years......” 
Surely the economist, if this is orthodox political 
economy, sees things in a strange light. American 
history informs its students that for some important 
public service an individual negro might be re- 
warded, before the Civil War, by a grant of freedom. 
The more humane owners of slaves sometimes man- 
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umitted them, but in many States that was prohib- 
ited. By 1861 the class of free negroes, though con- 
siderable, formed only a small fraction of the entire 
negro population. It need hardly be remarked that 
there was, except the police system, no agency that 
concerned itself with the free negro. Would one 
expect him, under such circumstances, to advance 
in art and science and industry? 

Those slaves in States unrepresented in Congress 
were freed by the Emancipation Proclamation of 
President Lincoln, which became operative January 
1, 1863. The Thirteenth Amendment abolished slav- 
ery everywhere in the United States. It was rati- 
fied by three fourths of the States and became part 
of the Constitution in December, 1865. Instead of 
having been free men for three hundred years, as 
may be fairly implied from the statement of Profes- 
sor Garis, all the negroes have been free for a little 
more than three-score years. Have they during that 
time been assisted by the commonwealths in which 
they live? I have not now either the time or in the 
present issue of this Journal the space carefully to 
describe the early attitude of the Southern leaders 
toward the freedmen. 

If any reader is interested in this subject, he will 
find in my book on Lincoln’s Plan of Reconstruction 
a summary of legislation respecting the negroes, en- 
acted by some of the Gulf States before the meeting 
in December, 1865 of the Thirty-ninth Congress. 
Those laws placed difficulties and even obstacles in 
the path of every negro. They have always been re- 
garded os a justification of the somewhat vindicative 
elements entering into the reconstruction measures 
of that Republican Congress. Justice commanded 
them to interfere with the establishment of a system 
of peonage, for toward that end many of the laws of 
the late seceding States appeared to tend. 

Since December, 1805, when slavery was abolished 
everywhere in the United States, the negroes have 
on the whole been making progress with little as- 
sistance from the social, the political, the financial, 
and the religious forces that guide this mighty na- 
tion. With greater aid they would have made 
greater advance. Before making any assertions con- 
cerning the innate or the inherent limitations of one 
of the families of the human race the present writer 
would like to be convinced that the Egyptian was 
not a negro that had gone up and that the Ethiop- 
ians, who conquered and ruled Egypt, did not have 
a nigritic strain, These questions have puzzled 
many eminent historians, though they do not appear 
to disturb the conclusions of the economists. 

Doubtless it would be to many white men, who 
have no misgivings about the validity of their con- 
clusions, an irrecoverable shock if they were some 
day to be convinced that the Egyptians, from whom 
so much of our civilization has descended, were 
shown to have had a nigritic strain. 

The present writer believes that inheritance or 
blood is a potent force for progress, but he does not 
overlook the fact that many of the effects of here- 
dity so easily translate themselves into terms of en- 
vironment as to mislead honest investigators accus- 
tomed to examine all phenomena through a single 
medium. On some later occasion, if things do not 
go awry, he will briefly consider the time when the 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors of some of the peoples who 
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have grown great were shepherds, and swineherds, 
and woodwards, and bearwards. Their menial oc- 
cupations, imposed, it may have been by a superior 
race, did not prevent their advancement to the high- 
est state of civilization. 

To return to the preceding remarks about the in- 
debtedness of our civilization to the Egyptians, it 
should be stated, to still the beatings of some timid 
heart, that long before the present nation settled on 
the Nile there dwelt in that country a race believed 
to have come from the Caucasus. It had not in nose 
or mouth a negro touch, and, as shown by the exca- 
vations at Badari, it surpassed the clever Egyptians 
in its shaping of unequaled pottery. It is a safe es- 
timate to state that the Badarians sunned themselves 
along the Nile about 15,000 B. C. One requires 
much courage confidently to claim purity of blood 
for any race. At any rate, the nations that we know 
have been greatly mixed, mixed beyond the dreams 
of Congressmen. 

Ideal School Wardrobes 

The underlying secret of modern efficiency is specializa- 
tion. Those who want the best work go to an expert to 
have it done, and the expert is an expert because he is a 
specialist. In school wardrobes nothing is more satisfac- 
tory than the Miller School Wardrobes, constructed by 
the K-M Supply Company, of Kansas City, Missouri. This 
company has specialized on school wardrobes for many 
years, and installed them in many of the best modern 
school buildings in every part of the United States. It is 
the experience of the company that when once it secures a 
contract to supply the wardrobes for a new school, it will 
be called upon to furnish specifications for wardrobes in all 
the other new schools erected in that city. The company 
has studied and solved all the problems relating to maxi- 
mum efficiency, durability, cost of upkeep and non-inter- 
ruption of service. Whoever is planning a new school 
building will find it worth while to correspond with the 
K-M Supply Company, 117-123 West Eighth Street, Kan- 


sas City. Ask for “Catalogue 6.” 
Brain-Workers’ Breakfasts 
For school children, and also for school teachers, and 


for all who work with their brains, the best way to start 
the day is to eat a hot cereal for breakfast. There is a 
large variety of cereal breakfast foods, but those who have 
tried Cream of Wheat are satisfied to look no further. 

Teachers are invited to send to the Cream of Wheat 
Co., Dept. N-3, Minneapolis, Minn., for its booklet “A 
Programme for Teaching Health Habits,” which will be 
mailed free on application. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSN. ANNUAL. 


The issue of the Bulletin of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association bearing date of November, 1926, con- 
stitutes a handsomely printed paper-bound volume of 663 
pages containing the Report of the Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses of the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of that or- 
ganization, held at Louisville, Kentucky, June, 28, 29 and 
30, and July 1, 1926, accompanied by an index. The vol- 
ume makes an addition to literature of permanent value 
on the subject of education in America. 

In regard to the meeting itself, it is interesting to note 
the statement that instead of being injuriously affected by 
the overshadowing interest in the International Eucharis- 
tic Congress, the attendance was large and zest was man- 
ifested in the discussions. The papers which were de- 
livered and the impromptu remarks to which they gave 
erise supply stimulating reading for all who are concerned 
with Christian education, and will afford guidance to Cath- 
olic teachers throughout the country. 

Among the papers read at the general meeting was 
an eloquent address by Hon. Matthew O’Dougherty of 
Louisville on “The Parents’ Right in the Child’s Educa- 
tion.” He referred to recent judicial decisions—notably 
that in the case involving the constitutionality of the Ore- 
gon school law, which happily was pronounced void—as 
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rebuking the fanatical tendency to assault religion and in- 
vade personal liberty, which has manifested itself of late 
in different parts of the United States. With pardonable 
pride in his home State, he called attention to the safe- 
guard which Section 5 of the Constitution of Kentucky 
throws around education and freedom of conscience, pro- 
tecting the Church from persecution by politicians seeking 
to pervert the power of the State. This admirable pro- 
vision is as follows: “nor shall any man be compelled to 
send his child to any school to which he may be con- 
scientiously opposed.” 

“What is a Catholic Education?” was the question asked 
and answered by Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S.J., in a well- 
considered address in which he used the following striking 
illustration: 

“Religion and education are not like a man and his hat. 
They are like a man and his soul. Take away the hat and 
you still have aman, Take away the soul and you have a 
corpse. So, too, the plan which separates the secular stu- 
dies from religion does not lead to an ideal education, but 
kills it.” 

In the Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
an informing paper was read by Reverend Carl J. Ryan, 
M.A., of St. Gregory Seminary, Mt. Washington, Ohio, his 
subject being “The Central Catholic High School.” Sum- 
ming up, toward the conclusion of his discourse, he ob- 
served: 

“The phenomenal development of secondary education 


in the past few years is forcing us to view the Catholic 
high school problem in a different light. Formerly the 
parish school, by adding a year or two of high school 


work, or even the entire four years, could cope with the 
situation so long as the pupils were few in number and the 


educational demands not too costly and exacting. But 
with the great increase in the number of pupils, the mul- 
tiplicity of courses and the raising of educational stan- 


dards, the average parish cannot hope to have a modern 
high school of its own. Thus we are being forced to view 
the high school problem not from a parochial, but from 

broader, or what we might call a diocesan standpoint. 


When once we do this, we see the wastefulness and use- 


less duplication in maintaining a multiplicity of smaller 
schools; and that the more logical way of providing a 
Catholic secondary education for the majority of our pu- 
pils is to combine resources into a central Catholic high 
school.” 

Very Reverend William P. McNally, S.T.L., Ph.D., Cath- 
olic High School for Boys, Philadelehic. considering “The 


Conditions of Secondary Education,” said: 

“Universal secondary education is an ideal firmly en- 
trenched, resting on the will of the people. Efforts should 
be made to reduce the time spent in the elementary and 


secondary school, and even in the shortened course to 
give a better, more sincere and thorough education than 
we give at present. Those pupils that can profit by a 


liberal education ought to be encouraged to take it, even 
though they cannot attend college. Though this cultural 
course need not be as rigid as the traditional classical 
course, it should be free from subjects that under the 
guise of interest or natural attraction or special aptitudes 
serve merely as distractions, and possess no disciplinary 
value. 

“As for the remaining pupils who because of mediocre 
talent or lack of interest cannot profit by the cultural 
course, as much fundamental cultural training as possible 
should be given them. For the rest, new studies might 
be added, provided they are a real discipline and not a 
mere dissipation. They should not be introduced into the 
curriculum in a wholesale and haphazard fashion, as has 
been done in the past, but very slowly and very deliber- 
ately. 

“Every effort should be made to secure a high order 
ina few fundamental subjects. Encouraging a child to think about voca- 
tion in life is commendable no matter how young he may be; but pick- 
ing a vocation for him at the undeveloped high school age may turn 
out a most unwise proceeding. The school exists primarily to train the 
mind, and only secondarily to impart information. There is grave danger 
of our reversing this order. We must not be too ready to accomodate 
ourselves to the tastes of immature youth. 

“Let us not get excited over vocational schools and 
schools, which so far have not sc siuad the problems confronting us. Let 
us ever remember the primary purpose of our being, to develop young 
men and women of sterling character, for in devoting too much time to 
the consideration of the secular in education we are likely to forget the 
spiritual.” ; 

Much else that is suggested by 
tempts citation and comment, 
forbid more. 


of performance 


juvenile high 


the admirable contents of the report 
but at this time considerations of space 
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THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 
Manual Work in Religious Education 
By Rev. C. P. Bruehl, Ph.D. 


HE aim of religious education is the formation of a 

religious personality by bringing into play all the 
faculties of the individual and giving them an habitual or- 
ientation towards religious ends. We hear much in our 
day of the organization of the self. That means that 
there should be unification and integration of all the ac- 
tivities and purposes of the self. In religious education 
the unifying principle to which all the activity of the self 
must be duly subordinated is religion. -Every faculty must 
undergo religious training. Every conceivable activity of 
the self in some manner must be made contributory to this 
upbuilding of the religious character and personality. Even 
external activity must be enlisted in this behalf. Man’s 
conduct is made up of internal attitudes and external be- 
havior. It is plain that both must receive the religious 
stamp. A man who only knows religious truth but does 
not body it forth in his daily life cannot be called a re- 
ligious personality. Personality embraces the entire being. 
In an harmoniously developed personality there is no 
cleavage between the external and the internal. This is 
not a new truth, for the Christian religion has always in- 
sisted on this, that the external must be expressive of the 
internal, that religious conviction must overflow into re- 
ligious sentiment and shape daily conduct. Not only that, 
but religious emotion must find for itself definite modes 
of external expression. There must be an external cult 
as well as internal reverence. This old truth underlies 
some of the seemingly new practices of the modern self 
activity method. 

This modern method for example advocates the use of 
manual activity in religious instruction. Drawing, model- 
ing and other constructive work can be utilized to great 
advantage in teaching religion. Only a pure intellectualism 
would reject and despise such serviceable helps. Those 
who really understand the human make-up will gladly wel- 
come the employment of these means. Evidently if reli- 
gion extends to the entire personality it should also gov- 
ern and consecrate the activity of the hands. Religior 
will find something for the hands to do just as it finds 
something to engage and elicit the activity of the heart 
and the mind. Using the hands in the performing of re- 
ligious tasks will have a beneficent influence on future con- 
duct. It will in a concrete manner bring home to the 
child the religious bearing of all external activity. It will 
make the child see that nothing lies outside of the scope 
of religion. Hands having being used in this fashion and 
thus having received as it were a species of religious con- 
secration are less likely to be used in an evil way. The 
important thing in religious and moral training is to real- 
ize the relation between abstract principles and their ap- 
plication to the daily realities of life. There are many 
who in an abstract manner hold the universal brotherhood 
of man but who in concrete instances fail to treat their 
fellow men in a fraternal manner. Sometimes this is un- 
doubtedly due to malice but in many cases it is merely 
a lack of realization, Individuals of the intellectualistic 
type simply fail to perceive the bearing of their abstract 
principles on concrete instances of conduct. Later when 
the matter has been brought home to them they regret 
their conduct. Now it is just such manual activity as men- 
tioned above that links our abstract principles to our con- 
crete conduct, that makes us see how our ideas are worked 
out in practice. A child may sincerely love its brothers 
and sisters and yet habitually do things annoying to them. 
That happens because it has not learned to pay proper 
attention to its external activities. Its ideas and its emo- 
tions are unrelated to the little daily happenings. Conflict 
of this kind is the result of a purely intellectualistic edu- 
cation. In life we are familiar with the helpless individ- 
ual who is excellent in theory but useless in practice. He 
knows how a thing should be done and is able to describe 
the process but when it comes to doing it he is absolutely 
incompetent. His mind has been trained but not his hands, 
In religion such a condition would be most deplorable, for 
religion is essentially practical. It exists for life. No bet- 
ter way of making the child see this important truth than 
by manual activity. Dr. F. W. Foerster attributes a great 
moral significance to manual work. The readier percep- 
tion of the practical application of moral principles to con- 
crete situations in life, which we frequently notice in wom- 
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an and which so often is absent in man, he attributes to the 
fact that woman is engaged in manual service which sharp- 
ens her eyes for the discovery of the relation between the 
abstract and the concrete. To the same circumstance he 
ascribes her unfailing tact that enables her to handle dif- 
ficult situations which would make a man utterly despair. 
Her familiarity with manual work gives her an insight in- 
to the meaning of external actions which cannot be ac- 
quired by mere intellectual training. If this is so we can 
easily see how vital manual activity is in religious educa- 
tion. We have here a factor that has been too much over- 
looked and that even now does not receive the attention 
it deserves. Let us take a woman who has the privilege 
of decorating the altar and keeping the sanctuary in prop- 
er order. We can see how this service which she renders 
will increase her respect and reverence for the Blessed 
Sacrament. The experience which she has in the carrying 
out of her work will influence her entire life and in all 
things render her more respectful to the Guest of the Ta- 
bernacle. The fact is that if we do not work out our ideas 
and our sentiments in external actions they become too 
abstract and finally evaporate. Manual activity, therefore, 
must have a recognized place in religious training. 

External action moreover intensifies ideas and senti- 
ments. It gives them clarity, vividness and strength. To 
take a concrete case let us consider the crib in the cave 
of Bethlehem. How much truly religious emotion can be 
aroused by interesting a child or a class in the building of 
a little worthy shelter for the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph 
and the Divine Babe! Such work would concentrate the 
thoughts of the little ones for a considerable time on one 
of the most central mysteries of our holy religion. It 
would during all this time fill them with pious thoughts 
and sentiments. It would, if the teacher took care to di- 
rect the thoughts and the sentiments of the pupils, at the 
same time make them more sympathetic of those who live 
under similar circumstances as the Holy Infant. It would 
make them observant of things which they were wont to 
overlook. The curse of education is abstraction. But edu- 
cation can be made concrete precisely through such manu- 
al work as is suggested by the self activity method. Let 
us quote in this connection Dr. George Johnson. ‘“Pro- 
vision for experience in the classroom, he writes, by way 
of construction work, projects, and imaginative play, will 
repay the teacher richly. Last year, our first graders were 
much distressed at the thought that there was no house 
for Mary and Joseph in Bethlehem, and that Jesus had to 
live in a stable. They expressed a desire to make a house 
for the Holy Family. They fashioned it out of a packing 
box, cut windows in the sides, made a little table and 
three chairs, modelled dishes out of clay and painted them 
with gay colors, They carried out the project as free ac- 
tivity, working on it individually or in little groups, when- 
ever they could spare time from their regular work. It 
held their attention throughout the year and was their 
proudest possession. And all the while it was an external 
symbol of the home they were building in their hearts. It 
made the Savior intensely real to them. Theirs was some- 
thing of the joy and profit that always comes to those 
who do creative work for Him.” None but a confirmed and 
hopeless intellectualist, to whom real human nature is ut- 
terly unknown, would smile at this and, brush it aside as 
trivial and useless. As a matter of fact, these children 
gained a rich experience in this way which no amount of 
talking could have given them. Afford the children an op- 
portunity to work out, to live, their religious sentiments 
and to translate into outer realities their religious ideas. 
Do not let them be pent up in the little hearts and become 
stifled by lack of appropriate manifestation. This is one 
form of self activity by which the religious personality and 
character can be built up and developed. 

Let us also give a thought to play activity. We know 
that play has an important educational function, Children 
learn many things through play. It might be expedient 
to use the play activity more extensively in the interests 


of religious education. Children play at everything, They. 


play school, mother, teacher and this and that. Is it not 
possible to turn their play instincts into religious chan- 
nels? I think this field has not been adequately cultivated 
and yet it would seem to hold rich possibilities. We are 
aware that boys who have a priestly vocation love to erect 
for themselves an altar and delight to rehearse in play 
the various sacerdotal functions. This has a tendency to 
strengthen and confirm the Divine call. Likewise little 


ate 
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girls that have a religious vocation love to dress them- 
selves up in religious garb. There is no reason why play 
should not be related to religion and why it should not be 
made to contribute its share to religious education. Every- 
thing can lead us to God, play as well as more serious ac- 
tivity. We use play to inculcate fairness and other virtues; 
it may equally well be used in bringing home religious 
ideas. Religion should permeate our entire life; conse- 
quently it should also reach out to our play activities. In 
this manner the child learns that religion is a power that 
must radiate in every direction and transfigure all our 
activities. 


ORAL AND WRITTEN LANGUAGE 
For Primary Pupils 
By Carrie R. Starkey 
The Chrysanthemum Brought Sunshine 


HE tall red rose and the yellow chrysanthemum stood 

side by side in the florist’s window, and many were the 
compliments the red rose received from the people who 
passed the window. 

“T am so handsome and have such beautiful perfume,” 
said the Rose, “that all people admire me, but I do not 
hear any one talk about how sweet the yellow Chrysanthe- 
mum smells,” and she spread her red dress wider than 
ever. It was true. No one talked about the beauty of the 
Chrysanthemum, and though the flower was tall and beau- 
tiful, she felt very much over-shadowed by the beauty of 
the Rose. Finally a man came into the store and bought 
the Rose. “Good bye,” she called to the Chrysanthemum, 
as she was being packed into a box of tissue paper, “I 
know I am going to a party and I will think of you hav- 
ing to stay in this cold store while I am having a good 
time.” 

Other flowers came to take her place, but the yellow 
Chrysanthemum could not forget the happy red Rose, and 
she almost envied her the nice time she was having. Soon 
the Chrysanthemum was also sold to the same man who 
bought the Rose. Of course, they never expected to see 
each other again, but they met again in the sick room, 
where little Goldie Locks was trying to get well. 

“Hello,” said the Chrysanthemum to the Rose, who was 
drooping in a vase, “did you have a nice time at the 
party?” 

“T did not go to any party,” said the wilting Rose. “I 
have been in this sickroom ever since I left the store, and 
I am almost dead with hot air. I wish I had never seen 
that man.” 

“QO, cheer up,” said the Chrysanthemum, “I am glad I 
came. Little Goldie Locks said I was almost as good as 
sunshine, and now I am glad I am yellow.” The tall red 
Rose soon wilted and died, but the yellow Chrysanthemum 
held up her head and kept fresh for over a week, and 
little Goldie Locks always called her Merry Sunshine. 


A New Year’s Surprise. 


S IDE by side in the window sat mamma’s geranium 
plant and hyacinth plant. Very pretty and green they 
both were, but never a blossom did they show. 

One day, as mamma was watering them, she said, “If 
only my plants would blossom! I should like to give 
Grandma Gray a plant in bloom at New Year’s, and 
whichever blossoms first, my hyacinth or my geranium, I 
will give her.” 

“Oh!” thought the geranium, “if I can only blossom 
before New Year’s day!” And “Oh!” whispered the hya- 
cinth to itself, “how hard I shall try to bloom before New 
Year’s day!” 

Then each plant went to work and grew and grew, and 
began to make buds. Neither one had a minute to spare, 
they were so busy. 

“How I shall surprise that hyacinth plant when my 
scarlet blossoms come!” thought the geranium, as she 
worked busily. 

“Won’t that geranium be surprised when my sweet, 
white buds open?” the hyacinth thought. 

At last New Year’s eve came. Both plants worked 
busily all the night. When the first light—well, what a 
surprise! Both happy plants were in full bloom, one scar- 
let, one white! 

“How beautiful!” cried mamma. “I guess I shall have 
to take you both to grandma. How surprised she will be!” 
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COMPENDIUM OF HIGH SCHOOL (ACAD- 
EMIC) RELIGION 


According to the Requirement of 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 
By Sister M. John Berchmans, O.S.U., M.A. 


COMPENDIUM OF FOURTH YEAR HIGH-SCHOOL 


Sixteenth Article of the Series 


Thanksgiving After Receiving the Sacrament of 
Penance 

1. On leaving the confessional, thank our Blessed Lord 
for the great grace of absolution through the merits of 
His Precious Blood. 

2. Say fervently the sacramental penance given by the 
priest. 

3. Ask our Blessed Mother to help you to be firm in 
keeping your purpose of amendment. 

Kinds of Confession 

1. Annual, that is confession once a year, which is a 
precept of the Church binding on all faithful, who have 
come to the use of reason. 

2. General confession, which is said to be complete, if it 
repeats all the confessions of one’s life; it is called partial 
general confession if it repeats only the confessions made 
within a certain period, as the confessions of a year or two 
years. 

A complete general confession is useful, but not nec- 
essary, before first Communion, and before embracing a 
particular state of life. 


EXTREME UNCTION 
Definition of Extreme Unction 


Extreme unction is a sacrament of the New Law in- 
stituted by Christ to give spiritual aid and comfort and 
perfect spiritual health, including, if need be, the remis- 
sion of sins and also conditionally to restore bodily health 
to Christians who are seriously ill. 

Matter of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
Remote matter of Extreme Unction is consecrated oil. 
Proximate matter of this sacrament is the unction with 

consecrated oil. 
Form of Extreme Unction 

The form of this sacrament consists in the accompany- 
ing words while annointing: “By this holy unction, and 
by His most bountiful mercy, may God pardon thee what- 
ever thou hast sinned by sight, hearing,” etc. 

Actual Rite of Administration of Extreme Unction in the 
Western Church 

The actual rite of administration of extreme unction in 
the Western Church consists, apart from non-essential 
parts, in the unction with oil, specially blessed by the 
bishop, of the organs of the five external senses, eyes, 
ears, nostrils, lips. and hands, but for a reasonable cause 
the anointing of the feet may be omitted. In cases of ur- 
gent necessity, when death is liable to occur before this 
full form of administering this sacrament can be com- 
pleted, it is sufficient to anoint the forehead with the short 
formula, “Through this holy unction may the Lord par- 
don thee whatever sins or faults thou hast committed.” 
3ut the obligation of supplying the other anointments re- 
mains when the immediate danger of death is over. 

Necessity of Extreme Unction 

Theologians are agreed that extreme unction may in cer- 
tain circumstances be the only and, therefore, the neces- 
sary.means of salvation for a dying person. This hap- 
pens when thtre is question of a person who is dying 
without the use of reason, and whose soul is burdened 
with the guilt of mortal sin, for which he has only 
habitual attrition; and for this and other similar causes, 
in which other means of obtaining forgiveness of mortal 
sin are certainly, or even probably unavailing, there is no 
doubt as to the grave obligation of procuring extreme 
unction for the dying, Theologians are not agreed as to 
whether or not a sick person in the state of grace is un- 
der a grave obligation of seeking this sacrament before 
death. The injunction of St. James (chapter v, 14, 15) it 
is said, may be understood as merely a counsel of exhorta- 
tion, not a command, and there is no convincing evidence 
from tradition that the Church had understood a Divine 
command to have been given, or has ever imposed one of 
her own. Yet it is recognized that in the words of the 
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Council of Trent, “Contempt of so great a sacrament can 
not take place without an enormous crime and an injury 
to the Holy Ghost Himself” (sess. xiv, can. 3). It is held 
to depend on circumstances whether mere neglect, or ex- 
press refusal of the sacrament would amount to contempt 
of it. 
Subject of Extreme Unction 

Any baptized Christian who has attained the age of 
reason, and is in danger of death by sickness, may validly 
receive extreme unction. Therefore, no person who is in 
probable or certain proximity of death from an external 
cause, can receive this sacrament, for example, cxecution, 
going to battle, does not give the right to receive validly 
this sacrament. How grave must be the illness, or how 
proximate the danger of death, the Council of Trent has 
not declared, but the best and most recent theological 
teaching is in favor of a lenient, rather than a severe view 
of the gravity of the sickness, or the proximity of the 
danger of death required to qualify for the valid reception 
of extreme unction, and is perfectly compatible with the 
teaching of the Council of Trent. Old age itself, without 
any specific disease, is held by all Western theologians, 
to qualify for the reception of extreme unction, but some 
external evidence such as fainting spells, should take place 
as result of old age, to authorize one validly to receive ex- 
treme unction. The decree on Early First Communion 
declares that, “It is an utterly detestable abuse not to ad- 
minister Viaticum and extreme unction to children who 
have come to the use of reason,” therefore all children 
who have come to the use of reason should, when in 
danger of death, receive extreme unction, which will 
strengthen them to bear patiently their sufferings and re- 
sist the temptations of the last hour. 

When Extreme Unction Should be Received 

As soon as danger of death has been declared by com- 
petent authority, the Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
should be received, so as to receive the full effects of this 
great sacrament while in the state of consciousness. De- 
lay in receiving this sacrament until the near approach of 
death is a great mistake, for besides the great loss of all 
the spiritual treasures it contains, the restoration to health, 
if it be God’s will, which is the secondary purpose of the 
institution of extreme unction, is rendered impossible, ex- 
cept by a miracle. Hence those who delay to obtain the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction for father, mother, or those 
dear to them, for fear of hastening their death, deprive 
them of the chance to recover, through the very means 
that Christ has left in His Church. 

Repetition of Extreme Unction 

The Council of Trent teaches that, “If the sick recover 
after receiving extreme unction, they can again receive 
the aid of this sacrament, when they fall into a similar 
danger of death” (sess, xxiv, can. 3). For example, if a 
person is in danger of death from pneumonia, and after 
receiving extreme unction recovers, so as to be pronounced 
out of danger, and then suffers a relapse into pneumonia, 
by which she is again in danger of death, she may validly 
receive the Sacrament of Extreme Unction again. 

Minister of Extreme Unction 

The Council of Trent has defined in accordance with 
the words of St. James, that the proper ministers of this 
sacrament are “the priests of the Church alone; that is, 
bishops or priests ordained by them.” 


Ceremonies of Extreme Unction 

On entering the room of the sick person, the pricst 
says in Latin, “Peace be unto this house and all who 
dwell therein.” Then he sprinkles the sick person, the 
room and all present with holy water. He then hears the 
confession of the patient, unless he has already made it 
and adminsters Holy Viaticum, if the person is able to 
receive it. Immediately after, the priest recites three 
prayers asking God's protection on the house and its in- 
mates, at the conclusion of which the confiteor is recited, 
which may be done in English or any other language by 
the sick person or by some one present. The priest says 
in Latin the concluding prayers, after which he recites the 
following prayer of exorcism: “In the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, may: all 
the power of the devil be extinguished in thee, by the 
laying on of our hands and by the invocation of all the 
holy angels, archangels, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
martyrs, confessors, virgins, and of the whole company 
of the saints. Amen.” 
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On finishing this prayer, the priest dips the thumb of his 
right hand into the holy oil and annoints the sick person, 
in the form of a cross, on the different sense organs in 
sucession pronouncing at each unction, the sacramental 
form beginning with the eyes: “By this unction and 
through His most loving mercy, may the Lord pardon 
thee whatever thou hast sinned by sight.” Then he an- 
noints the ears, mentioning the hearing; the nostrils, men- 
tioning the sense of smell; the lips, mentioning the sense 
of taste and speech; the palms of the hands for the 
sense of touch, and the feet for sins committed by walk- 
ing. This last mentioned unction may be omitted, if not 
convenient. After each unction, the holy oil is wiped 
away with cotton, by the priest. When a priest receives 
extreme unction, his hands are not anointed on the palms, 
but on the back of the hands, because the palms of his 
hands have been previously consecrated with oil at his 
ordination. 

After the anointings, the priest recites the Kyrie 
eleison, some versicles and three prayers, in which he re- 
calls the word of St. James (v, 14, 15), and implores of 
God to bestow all the effects of the sacrament, in behalf 
of the person anointed, namely, health of soul, and even 
the body, if God judges the latter to be advantageous. 
The first of the three prayers is here given, that all may 
know the special graces implored by God, so as to en- 
courage all to avail themselves, as soon as the danger of 
death has been declared, of the wonderful succors for body 
and soul stored up in this capacious receptacie of God’s 
infinite mercy. The prayer is as follows: “Lord God, 
who hast spoken by thine apostle James, saying: Is any 
man sick among you? Let him call in the priests of the 
Church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with 
oil in the name of the Lord: and the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick man, and the Lord will raise him up; and 
if he be in sins, they shall be forgiven him; cure, we be- 
seech Thee, O our Redeemer, by the grace of the Holy 
Ghost, the ailments of this sick man; heal his wounds, and 
forgive his sins, drive out from him all pains of body and 
mind, and mercifully restore to him full health, both in- 
wardly and outwardly; that having recovered by the help 
of Thy loving kindness, he may be enabled to return to his 
former duties. Who with the Father, and the Holy 
Ghost, livest and reignest God, world without end. Amen.” 


TENNYSON’S IDEA OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION OF WOMEN AS EXPRESSED IN 
“THE PRINCESS” 

By Sister Mary Albensia, O.S.F., (Felician) M.A. 
(Continued from November Issue) 


OT only had Tennyson a definite idea of woman’s 

mission, but her education was also a matter of con 
cern to him. In general a strong believer in progress, 
Tennyson understood that education was one of the means 
of the world’s advancement and a remedy for social dis- 
orders. But education, to accomplish this purpose, must 
‘0 a widespread education, not limited to a class or sex, 
ut 


“A universal culture for the crowd.” 


He had in view the spreading of education and refinement 
to all nations, and to all the elements that make up a na- 
tion without discrimination of rank, sex, religion, or so- 
cial or pecuniary condition. 

In regard to woman’s education, the poet held that it 
was an absolute necessity for her development. His friends 
report him as saying on one occasion that “the two great 
social problems threatening England were, the housing 
and education of the poor man, and the higher education 
of women” (5). His beliefs on this question may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

“Woman must train herself to do the large work that 
lies before her, even though she may not be destined to 
be wife or mother, cultivating her understanding not her 
memory only, but her imagination in its highest phases, 
her inborn spirituality, and her sympathy with all that is 
pure, noble, and beautiful, rather than the mere social 
accomplishments; then and then only will men continue 
to hold her in reverence.” (6). 

These ideas are more vividly exemplified in the poem 
which we shall attempt to discuss, namely, “The Princess” 
which in the poet’s own time was considered as a “herald 
melody” of the higher education of women. 
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Tennyson skillfully handled the problem, difficult in 
itself. To bring home more strongly the fact of the nec- 
essity of the education of women, he uses the story. He 
knows that men usually learn from the faults of others, 
and that the follies of youth are also a source of inspira- 
tion to the old. Hence he has these young people in the 
story acting out their own beliefs, and expressing their 
own ideas of education. Erroneous as they are at first, 
yet through experience and failure they mature into the 
sound principles we hear expressed at the end of the 
poem. Experience has taught them a lesson, and it is this 
lesson that the poet wishes the men of the future to put 
into practice. 

The story opens with a prologue, which introduces the 
theme. The keynote is immediately struck, when the 
conversation of the collegiate group turns on the “miracle 
of women”, mentioned in the “Chronicle”. (Lilia’s brother 
Walter, after hearing the tale of her, “That drove her foes 
with slaughter from the walls”, challenges the woman’s 
cause by asking, “Lives there such a woman now?” In- 
dignantly Lilia replies: 


“There are thousands now 
Such women, but convention beats them down; 
It is but bringing up; no more than that; 
You men have done it; how I hate you all!” 
Prl. 126-130. 


Here Lilia at once strikes the idea “lack of education”. 
“It is but bringing up,” or education, that will inspire 
women to do great things. If the women were educated, 
they would be able to ascertain more readily what is 
proper and intelligent for them to do. But they are made 
toys of by men, who look upon them as children, fickle- 
minded, undeveloped, and without abilities. Men take 
advantage of their ignorance and keep them in subjection. 
Are they justified in doing so? No, but convention, cus- 
tom, for years has taught them that woman was unfit for 
great things, and the uneducated women accepted their 
miserable lot. However, give women education, oppor- 
tunity, as the men have, break away from the old beliefs 
of woman’s weakness and mental inability, and then you 
may ask, “Are there such women now,” are women capable 
of great things, are they deserving of a definite place in 
society? Women have been great in government, in 
science, and in art. Why should they be kept in ignorance 
now? Lilia further, earnestly contends that she would 
build a college for women such as the men have, and give 
them such opportunities for mental development as men 
have, 


“O I wish 
That I were some great princess, I would build 
Far off from men a college like a man’s, 
And I would teach them all that men are taught; 
We are twice as quick!” 
Prl. 133-37. 


The story opens in the first canto. Lilia’s idea has al- 
ready matured. Princess Ida, who is now the heroine of 
the story, sets out to build a college for women, believing 
that there she would teach woman her worth, for, 


“Woman is an equal to man” 
and 
“Knowledge is all in all.” 


It is on these two principles that Ida persuaded by 
Lady Blanche and Lady Psyche, undertakes the problem 
of freeing her own sex and elevating its mental power. 
The cause in itself is a wise and an admirable one, but 
the way of winning it is unsystematic and one-sided. For 
both of those theories are contradictory. “Woman is 
equal to man”. A little consideration will immediately 
display the vagueness and absurdity of the statement, for 
we all know that woman is not equal to man. Ida, how- 
ever would equalize them by equality of knowledge. Both 
men and women have the same end in view, they are both 
striving for the same end, but their means of achieving 
this aim differ. Both have their definite mission to per- 
form, and this mission is assigned to them by Almighty 
God. “The two sexes are different and between things 
that are different in kind there is no relation of equality 
or unequality”. (7). 

Princess Ida further asserts that “Knowledge is all in 
all”. This is her second delusion. She seeks power in 
knowledge instead of in truth. She considers knowledge 


the one end of her ambitious plan, confusing the means 
with end. Knowledge is only a means to an end. It is 
a great blessing, but, like all good things, may be abused. 
That knowledge is not power, Ida soon realizes, for she 
admits her guilt, “that she has sought far less truth than 
power in knowledge”. Of course knowledge is good, and 
the more women acquire of it the better. But what will it 
help them if they forget their duties to God, man and 
themselves; if they are unable to control the lower ten- 
dencies and passions and elevate the higher? “Every man 
naturally desireth to know, but what doth knowledge avail 
without the fear of God?” (8). Of what benefit is knowl- 
edge to our young Princess, when she forgets her duties 
to God, disregards her promise to man, and, unable to 
constrain her will, causes others to suffer and sheds the 
blood of her own brethren? Only when she realizes her 
duties does her knowledge serve her purpose and gain 
the help of others to her cause. Knowledge, furthermore, 
“is itself weak, capable only of destroying ignorance and 
prejudice”. (9). When isolated from other virtues it has 
its own prejudices and blindness. Worst of all, it breeds 
vanity “and vanity of knowledge is the most successful 
corrupter and overthrower of the noble causes for which 
mankind suffers and fought’. (10). 

Ida and her two companions further forget the fact 
that knowledge must not only be acquired, but it must be 
likewise assimilated and put into practice. Knowing with- 
out doing is a weak principle. They filled their pupils 
with facts without any concern as to their being assimi- 
lated. They were educating the mind without educating 
the heart, and hence Cyril says, 


“We issued gorged in knowledge” 


Notwithstanding the paradoxical principles of Ida’s de- 
sign, there is some truth in her conception of knowledge 
and education when she says: 


“O lift your natures up; 
Embrace our aims; work out your freedom, Girls. 
Knowledge is now no more a fountain seaied; 
Drink deep, until the habits of the slave, 
The sins of emptiness, gossip and spite 
And slander, die. Better not be at all 
Than not be noble.” 


Canto II, 74-80. 


Tennyson’s spirit of prophecy is here revealed. In Ida’s 
words he expresses what proper education will do for 
woman, and for humanity at large. From experience 
with people one readily admits that education ennobles 
man. The human being is capable of three activities; in- 
tellectual, moral, and physical. The training of all these 
activities constitutes education. Knowledge alone, which 
is Ida’s dogma, will never accomplish this. In itself 
knowledge fills the mind with facts, but facts do not make 
up life, and hence knowledge can not be considered as the 
whole of man’s life, or even an essential part of it, but 
only as a part of his training. The education of the whole 
man—the soul, the intellect, and the body—will achieve 
this end of ennobling man, It will work out man’s free- 
dom and develop his power. Knowledge and truth, but 
not knowledge and power, should be sought by mankind. 
“Know you the truth and the truth shall make ye free.” 
Knowledge understood in this way, or education where 
knowledge is assimilated and then put into practice, will 
develop the complete man. It will lift up the low nature 
of man and subject it to his higher nature. Hence let 
women acquire knowledge, “embrace Ida’s aim of seeking 
education in the fountain of knowledge, which is no more 
sealed,” and which will aid them in accomplishing this 
subjection of the flesh to the spirit, and thus develop the 
lovely virtues of woman. Wisdom and virtue make man 
perfect. “Habits of the slave, sins of emptiness, gossip, 
spite and slander” are the products of man’s evil inclina- 
tion and passion. They are characteristic of ignorance. 
Education tends to bring these under the control of the 
intellectual powers and ultimately leave a stamp of no- 
bility on man’s character. “Better not be at all than not 
to be noble”, says Ida. And, indeed, what is man with- 
out nobility of character? Education will, then, elevate 
woman from the mire of degradation; it will do away with 
the vices of ignorance; establish woman’s place in society; 
will imbue her with dignity and self respect and thus gain 
for her the reverence due to her from man. “Knowledge 
in her own land will make her free”. 
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Again, the poet’s prophetic insight is at play when 
Lady Psyche, in her solemn lecture on “Woman's state” 
takes a bird’s eye view of all the “ungracious past, and 
runs down the Persian, Grecian and Roman line of em- 
pire, and the woman’s state in each”. She is enraged, and 
then scorns the Salique Law; the Chinese custom of little 
feet among the women; and Mahomet’s contemptuous 
idea of woman. She proceeds to pay tribute to Ida who 
has set out to, 


“Disyoke their necks from custom, and assert 
None lordlier than themselves, but that which made 
Woman and man.” 


and in a “wind of prophecy, dilating on the future” she 
concludes the lecture and declares that, 


“Everywhere : 

Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 

Two in the tangled business of the world, 

Two in the liberal offices of life, 

Two plummets dropt from one to sound the abyss 

Of science, and the secrets of the mind; 

Musician, painter, sculptor, critic, more; 

And everywhere the broad and bounteous earth 

Shall bear a double growth of those rare souls, 

Poets, whose thoughts enrich the blood of the world.” 
Canto II, 155-164. 


To see how far this prophecy of Lady Psyche has found 
its fulfillment one must look at our modern every day 
life. There is practically no human enterprise, whether 
in Church, state, city, or home, in which woman does not 
take her stand side by side with man. We meet her in 
the Congress and in the courts; in the various official 
positions of the city, in the law offices and in the business 
offices. In the factory and the little shop; in the school 
and in the home; in the theater, art gallery and music 
gallery, woman is struggling for her existence together 
with man. In lighter literature women have taken a 
leading part today. We cannot imagine a charitable insti- 
tution, or hospital, or the like without woman. Intellectu- 
ally, then, woman has found her place in society, and to 
some extent in intellectual spheres has gained advantage 
over man. 


Not only did our poet possess prophetic insight which 
is always a mark of a great and true poet, but he also 
lived in the future and called it “his world”. He would 
build it up out of the present. “He hoped to advance the 
progress of the world by holding up a high ideal to his 
contemporaries”, for he believed, what all educators ad- 
mit, namely, that “ideals inspired with kindred feelings,” 
(10), and that imitation plays a great role in man’s edu- 
cation. His Princess Ida is an ideal woman of the Future 
who, coequal with man in the Kingdom of culture, in her 
realm of universal knowledge, “determines to plant a solid 
foot into Time; free the future generations and make them 
strong, so that the women of the future generation shall 
know themselves, and their position”. In order to idealize 
what woman had accomplished in the Past, Ida dwells on 
the influence of sculpture, and therefore sets up in her 
college halls statues of eight eminent women of antiquity, 
representing respectively “legislative sagacity, political 
enterprise, military prowess, architectural skill, physical 
courage, intellectual culture, imperial ambition, and wifely 
devotion. These are the characteristics she would have 
her pupils possess, and these the positions she would have 
them aspire for. She urges them “to lift up their na- 
tures”, to let their minds be ennobled by looking on these 
noble works of art, for they embody all that is noble in 
woman. She further exhorts them to follow these ex- 
amples thus, 


“Dwell with these, and lose 
Convention, since to look on noble forms 
Makes noble through the sensuous organism.” 

Canto II, 71-75. 


(5) Memoirs, Vol. 1. 

(6) Ibid. 

(7) Catholic World, May 1869. 

(8) T. A. Kempis, Bk. 1, Chap. 11. 
(9) Stopford Brooke. ( 

(10) Lyall—Alfred Tennyson. 


(To be continued in January Issue) 
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BREVITIES OF THE MONTH 


The newly organized Civic Organi- 
zation for the Defense of Liberty 
which is to be strictly non-sectarian 
and non-political, has held its first 
general meeting and elected to take 
up the religious question as its initial 
work. After announcing that it will 
not consider the question from the 
theological or sectarian point of view, 
the association decided to combat the 
anti-religious sections of the Constitu- 
tion as “violations of freedom of con- 
science in general and especially vio- 
lations of religious liberty.” 


A summer vacation spent strum- 
ming a banjo before the King of 
Spain and his royal court, before the 
nobility of France, and the American 
embassies on the European continent, 
was the happy experience of Ray 
McGrath, freshman law student at the 
Creighton University just back from 
European soil. 





A Catholic school, St. Joseph’s of 
416 East Eighty-seventh street, New 
York City, has for a second year at- 
tained the highest record of all the 
schools, public and parochial, in the 
United States, in work for safety, it 
was announced by the National High- 
way Educational Board, semi-public 
institution, its chairman being the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Jesuit schools and colleges in every 
part of the world will have representa- 
tives at the imposing ceremonies in 
honor of the bi-centennial celebration 
of the canonization of the youthful 
saint to be celebrated at Rome on 
Dec. 31, 1926. Volumes of signed 
pledges of hundreds of thousands of 
Catholic youths throughout the world, 
will be placed upon the tomb of St. 
Aloysius in Rome and later presented 
to the Holy Father. 


The religious atmosphere at Trinity 
College, Washington, D. C., made a 
profound impression upon the dele- 
gates who attended the nineteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Women’s Inter- 
collegiate Association for Student 
Government, held recently at the 
Brookland institution of learning. 





Victor Emanuel, of New York, 
formerly of Dayton, O., and a gradu- 
ate, in 1915, of the preparatory de- 
partment of the University of Dayton, 
will erect a library building for the 
university. The building, which will be 
named in honor of Albert Emanuel, 
the father of the donor, will be 
erected, in size and architecture, to 
conform with the high standards. 








De La Salle Institute, Toronto, On- 
tario, conducted by the Christian 
Brothers held its 75th annual com- 
mencement exercises the week of 
Nov. 28. Seventeen graduates were 
honored at the event. 

The long standing controversial 
question whether religious teaching 
in public schools runs counter to the 
Constitution has apparently been 
started on its way to a final decision 
by the United States Supreme Court 
by a case initiated in New York. 
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Babe Ruth, actor-ballplayer, made a 
bigger hit at the Sacred Heart Con- 
vent, Seattle, Wash., on a recent day, 
than he did in the World Series. Dur- 
ing a short visit at which he enter- 
tained the little orphans, he made a 
host of ardent friends. Babe brought 
a quantity of candy which he insited 
on distributing himself that he might 
have the pleasure of meeting each lit- 
tle admirer, A song of welcome by 
the children greeted the home-run 
king when he appeared and presented 
part of the act in which he is traveling 
about the country on a theatrical tour. 


Plans are now being perfected by 
the Catholic Legislative Service of 
Illinois for the introduction into the 
next session of the Illinois state legis- 
lature of a bill forbidding public 
school boards to make any inquiry 
regarding the religious affiliations of 
candidates for teaching positions. This 
measure has been prompted by nu- 
merous complaints that public school 
boards have, in many instances, dis- 
criminated against otherwise highly 
qualified teachers because of their re- 
ligious affiliations. Such conduct is 
against the letter and spirit of the 
state constitution. 


A cablegram of congratulation from 
Pope Pius XI was a feature of a 
golden jubilee celebration for Sister 
Marie (Boro), of the Sisters of Char- 
ity, held Nov. 25, in the chapel of the 
Guardian Angel Settlement, St. Louis, 
Mo. Sister Marie has been with this 
institution for the last fourteen years, 
and also served as a member of the 
order in Porto Rico, and other cities. 


When the public schools of Atlanta, 
Ga., were about to close their doors 
in October because of a lack of funds, 
it was a Catholic who envolved the 
financial plan which kept them open. 
This same Catholic and three other 
members of his Faith were some of the 
two score or so of citizens who went 
security for the $500,000 loan which 
permitted the schools to continue. 


Glowing reports reach the Journal 
offices from many sections of the 
states, emboding the uniform success 
achieved in the observance of the an- 
nual Education Week. 

A particular feature of Education 
Week as it was observed at Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods (Ind.) Normal 
School was the use of a bulletin board, 
six feet by seven feet, to illustrate each 
day’s activity. The preparation of 
posters, exerpts, and advertisements 
was done under the direction of the 
instructors in the departments of Edu- 
cation and the Social Studies. Large 
print, strong short quotations, strik- 
ing posters, graphs, statistical data 
and bright colors were used. Sug- 
gestions were posted that gave ways 
and means for the observance of 
American Education Week in the ele- 
mentary school. While the students 
of the Normal School participated in 
the general program for this week as 
it was followed by the different stu- 
dent bodies, their particular observ- 
ance closed on Saturday morning 
when all students in the Normal 
School took an objective test on the 
material that had been bulletined dur- 
ing Education Week. 
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Between Two Schools. 


There is an old proverb to the effect 
that between two stools a man falls 
to the ground, and President Donald 
J. Cowling, of Carlton College, North- 
field, Minnesota, intimated in a recent 
address that something of the same 
sort is the matter with American high 
schools, which, in his opinion, “were 
doing better work fifty years ago than 
they are doing today.” 

The high schools are trying to ad- 
just their curriculum to the needs of 
a certain number of students whose 
aim is college and a larger proportion 
who expect to go directly from high 
school into the business of earning a 
living. If President Cowling’s remedy 
for the existing situation may be fair- 
ly deduced from newspaper reports of 
his address it is that of ceasing the 
attempt to fulfill two functions at 
once and concentrating energy on 
what is best for the multitude. 


Statistics which he presented are 
‘important if true.” Between 1890 and 
1918, he declared, while the popula- 
tion increased 68 per cent., enrollment 
in the colleges inereased 139 per cent. 
and enrollment in the high schools in- 
creased 710 per cent. 

He confessed sympathy with “the 
present day effort of the high school 
to concern itself with the 90 per cent. 
who go into life without further train- 
ing than it can supply, rather than 
with the 10 per cent. who go on to col- 
lege.” He believes, he said, in the in- 
troduction of manual training, of agri- 
culture, of commerce and of domestic 
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science. Then he went on to express 
the opinion that the basis for a liberal 
education should be the languages, fol- 
lowed by art, philosophy, the social 
studies and science. The last two years 
of a liberal course in college, he 
thinks, are the most important. “The 
student is beginning to formulate his 
ideas of life when he delves into the 
social and natural sciences and philos- 
ophy and has developed a taste for 
literature and history.” 

If he said anything on the import- 
ance of religion, it does not appear in 
the newspaper reports of his address. 
In closing, he warned students not to 
be blown about “by every Utopian 
wind started by the so-called ‘reform- 
ers’. A wise caution this, which 
might well be heeded not only by stu- 
dents, but also by many placed in po- 
sitions where they have power to in- 
fluence the construction of curricu- 
lums. 


Defective Eyesight. 

On the basis of tests which have 
been made in a number of schools in 
different parts of the United States it 
is estimated that fully 24 per cent. of 
the 24,000,000 school attendants are 
victims to defective vision to an ex- 
tent which hampers them in _ their 
work. This proportion of defectives 
seems startlingly large, yet it is small 
in comparison with the estimate that 
of the 42,000,000 employes in the in- 
dustrial and commercial establish- 
ments of the country the proportion 
whose vision is defective amounts to 
60 per cent. 

Because persons whose eyesight is 
abnormal are not always aware of the 
fact, defective vision frequently goes 
uncorrected where simple means 
might be taken to correct it. Often 
such persons complain of fatigue, and 
not seldom they are adjudged inef- 
ficient, whereas if they were fitted 
with spectacles they might perform 
their tasks with ease and credit. 

Literature on this important subject 
is being widely circulated by the Eye- 
sight Conservation Council of Ameri- 
ca, an organization, divorced from 
gain, which seems to merit co-opera- 
tion in its undertaking to disseminate 
information that will induce the public 
to take care of its eyes. 

Literature circulated by the Council 
might well be scanned for practical 
suggestions by those in charge of 
health work in the schools. 


The Cost of Football 


Two “items” relating to football in 
its relation to education which recent- 
ly appeared on widely separted por- 
tions of the same page in a daily news- 
paper are brought into juxtaposition 
here, for the purpose of comment. 
One was a paragraph from a current 
volume by Rollo Walter Brown, “Dean 
Briggs,” containing statistics which 
certainly are not unimpressive: 

“The machinery of college athletics 
has continued to multiply irresistibly. 
It costs more to distribute the tickets 
for one Harvard-Yale football game 
than many a modest college of un- 
questioned scholarship pays for its en- 
tire secretarial force for a year. In 
some institutions it costs as much to 
put one undergraduate on the football 
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field for one season of two months as 
many a college student pays out for 
his entire 4-year course. The gate re- 
ceipts for a Harvard game in the Yale 
Bowl amount roughly to one-fifth of 
a million dollars, and for a Stanford 
game at the University of California, 
between a quarter and a third of a mil- 
lion. In other words, the receipts 
from one such game would pay the en- 
tire annual budget of such a college 
as Wabash, Kenyon, Centre, Knox, 
And the gate receipts at six principal 
university games on one Saturday af- 
ternoon amount to more than the total 
endowment of any one college or unt- 
versity in the country except the up- 
per 121 in the Bureau of Education list 
of 780.” 

The other was intended to be face- 
tious: 

“Now, Herbert,” said the teacher, 
“how many seasons are there?” 

“7wo, 

“Only two? Name them.” 

“Baseball and football.” 

Unfortunately the second of these 
bits of filling for the miscellany de- 
‘partment comes sadly close to repre- 
senting the actual state of mind of a 
large element among the youthful pop- 
ulation from which will be drawn the 
college students of tomorrow. To re- 
flecting people it is likely to suggest 
that the cost of football is only partly 
represented by money expended di- 
rectly for the game—that there is an 
indirect cost, far beyond computation, 
arising from the extent to which foor- 
ball displaces study in the imagina- 
tions of young Americans whose pa- 
rents are making sacrifices for the 
purpose of giving their hopefuls the 
advantage of higher education. 

“All work and no play” would “make 
Jack a dull boy.” As exercise and ar- 
so as recreation, a great deal may be 
advanced in favor of football. There 
are educational establishments where 
neither athletics nor recreation are 
barred, but where they are not per- 
mitted to overshadow intellectual pur- 
suits. Unfortunately there are others 
of which this cannot be averred with 
truth. 

However, the spirit of criticism is 
at work, and eventually there will be 
reform, 


Examinations 

Teachers all over the country were 
greatly impressed a few years ago 
when a school survey report issued by 
the Federal Bureau of Education 
threw discredit on formal examina- 
tions, and cited a number. of instanc- 
es of famous men who had failed in 
them, for the purpose of proving its 
case. 

Some of these examples are worth 
recalling. The statement was made, 
for instance, that Thomas A. Edison 
was unable to pass: an examination, 
which so provoked his teacher that 
she said it was a waste of time for him 
to attend school, whereupon he was 
taken out and never returned. Another 
example was that of Henry Ward 
3eecher, who stood sixty-fourth in his 
class when the pupils underwent exam- 
ination in English grammar. To this 
citation additional force was given by 
the statement that in after life the 
youth who ranked first on that occa- 


sion became a barber. The late Charles 
W. Eliot, president emeritus of Har- 
vard University, was quoted as hav- 
ing remarked that he would not have 
been able, when he was a young man, 
to pass the entrance examinations pre- 
scribed by that institution in later 
years. 

A great deal of good undoubtedly 
has resulted from the discussion which 
was provoked by this report. Exam- 
inations, it is now conceded, are not 
bad in themselves, but may be worth- 
less in particular instances by reason 
of defective methods. There are few- 
er “catch questions” than formerly in 
the examination papers of today. The 
framers are more attentive than they 
were to the formulation of questions 
which will bring out the knowledge 
and powers of the student in the sub- 
ject of the quiz. This is as it should 
be—and as it should have been but 
wasn’t till attention was called to the 
matter in a way that could not be ig- 
nored., 

Even before the appearance of the 
report referred to, the practice of 
holding examinations to determine 
promotions from class to class had 
been abandoned in many schools, on 
the ground that there is no better cri- 
terion of whether or not a pupil is 
qualified for passing to a higher grade 
than the judgment of the teacher who 
has listened to his recitations from 
day to day. Here, of course, there is 
room for a personal equation. It is 
not impossible now and then for 
teachers to be mistaken; it is very pos- 
sible for pupils who are not passed 
to attribute the passing of more faith- 
ful students to unfairness. No system 
can be depended upon to work so 
smoothly in every instance as to give 
perfect satisfaction to all concerned. 
Experience in such matters is likely to 
warrant the conclusion that teachers 
are fair as a rule, and that unless pre- 
judice be proved the protests of dis- 
gruntled pupils should not be permit- 
ted to prevail against their rulings. 

As to the notion that no confidence 
can be placed in the result of examina- 
tions under any circumstances, it is 
extreme and unreliable. There is no 
better way of finding what an individu- 
al knows than to put him to the test 
of answering pertinent questions. The 
questions should be pertinent—that is 
the point. In the old-time examina 
tions sometimes they were not. 





Studying the News 

The subject of newspapers in schools 
is again receiving attention. In one 
city a public school teacher reports 
that 75 per cent of her pupils read the 
newspapers. Many say that news- 
papers are used outside the classroom 
and for reference work, 

In some of the schools pupils are 
assigned to report on a particular 
topic that has appeared recently in 
the news, and others in the class are 
called upon to join in the resulting 
discussion, the whole class thus being 
kept informed in regard to important 
current topics. If good judgment is 
used in selecting the topics the out- 
come of this method may be beneficial, 
a great deal, of course, depending on 
the direction given to the research 
and the discussion by the teacher. 

In connection with classwork in 
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civics, there is opportunity for corre- 
lating the news of the day in state and 
nation with what is being studied in 
the text book. With advanced classes 
work of this character may be made 
to count as preparation for the duties 
of citizenship. 

There is so much difference in news- 
papers that care should be taken to 
avoid the introduction of objection- 
able matter. On this account there are 
teachers of experience who prefer to 
get their news for class discussion 
from summaries in the weekly press. 


Child-Training as a Study. 


Will educators of the future con- 
sider it advisable to make a place in 
school and college curriculums for 
formal instruction in the ancient and 
honorable parental art of child-train- 
ing? In a thoughtful contribution to 
the October issue of the Catholic 
Mirror, the Rev. John M. Cooper, 
Ph.D., S.T.D., Instructor in Apolo- 
getics in the Catholic University of 
America, argues that the idea is not 
fantastic. 

The title of his article is “Flaming 
Youth,” a phrase as old as Shakes- 
peare, and the problem with which it 
deals is not a new one, though com- 
plicated by modern conditions. Par- 
ental influence is the chief safeguard 
of “flaming youth,” and parental in- 
fluence has dwindled. Why? To this 
question there have been numerous 
answers. Some are for attributing 
the phenomenon to the World War, 
while others lay it at the door of par- 
ental shirking and stupidity. Still 
others diagnose it as the adolescent 
phase of contemporary adult unreli- 
gion and modern individualism, or 
connect it with the mounting divorce 
rate. While conceding that these 
may be regarded as_ contributing 
causes to the development of the ex- 
isting situation, Dr. Cooper’s answer 
is different from all the others. In 
his opinion the chief factor in the ex- 
isting situation is machinery. “Under 
the old industrial system the home 
was the pre-eminent and almost ex- 
clusive force in child-training. Under 
the new industrial system it is not.” 

Formerly the father, as a _ rule, 
worked in or near his home, in his 
little shop, or on his farm. The grow- 
ing boy was the father’s helpmate, the 
growing girl the mother’s. Play and 
recreation also were largely home- 
centered, and much if not most of 
leisure time was spent by parents and 
children together, Character-training 
was closely bound up with the chil- 
dren’s work and play, under condi- 
tions which fostered parental influ- 
ence by keeping parents and children 
in continuous personal contact. 

How different all this from what 
obtains today! A first effect of the 
modern system was to transfer the 
center of production from the home 
to the factory and the mill. In the 
modern city the father, be he trades- 
man or business man, most frequently 
works away from home and children, 
while mothers in legions have been 
drafted into the factories and mills 
and offices and shops, and the chil- 
dren leave the home to betake them- 
selves to school or to work. Fathers, 
mothers and children are separated 
for a large part of the day, and often 
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during the evening and night. 

Nor is this catalogue of changes 
complete: “In indirect ways, the in- 
dustrial revolution has still further 
undermined parental influence. The 
growth of the factory system has been 
chiefly responsible for the growth of 
our gargantuan cities and for the 
crowding and congestion therein. 
High rents, high at least in compari- 
son with the income of the great 
masses and even of the great middle 
classes, have necessitated overcrowd- 
ed living quarters, and play space and 
play facilities within the home have 
largely disappeared. So play, like in- 
dustry, has largely passed out of the 
home. Vacant lots have been rapidly 
disappearing under the compulsion of 
business and housing expansion, so 
play near the home has suffered, and 
much leisure time idleness with all its 
traditional hazards to character has 
crept in. Commercialized away-from- 
home recreations with their own pe- 
culiar moral menace have naturally 
increased space. Housing congestion 
has moreover robbed home life of 
much of the privacy so vital for nor- 
mal home education, while the cus- 
tom or necessity of taking in strang- 
ers or remote relatives as boarders or 
roomers has still further complicated 
the conscientious parent’s task of 
training offspring, to say nothing of 
the all too common grave moral dan- 
ger that lurks in such custom or nec- 
essity. Then, too, against the account 
of the industrial revolution we must 
to no small extent charge such under- 
mining of moral education as has oc- 
curred through the increase in deser- 
tion, the decrease in the size of fam- 
ilies, and the breaking down of old 
friendship and kinship groups that are 
such powerful moulders of youthful 
conduct under rural and village con- 
ditions.” 

The Doctor’s able diagnosis should 
command respect for his prescription. 
Despite the shock it has received, he 
believes home life at heart to be sound 
and healthy. The remedial measures 
he suggests are two: First that par- 
ents shall keep as close to their chil- 
dren in their work and in their play 
as circumstances will permit; Second, 
that parents and prospective parents 
shall devote serious attention to the 
art and science of bringing up chil- 
dren in the way they should go. On 
this point his words are as follows: 

“Without going so far as to advo- 
cate professional schools to train for 
parenthood—although the idea is per- 
haps not so fantastic as it at first 
seems—may we not hope that actual 
or prospective parents will give as 
much attention by reading and study 
to their educative task as they would 
give to the study even of golf or danc- 
ing, Or music or radio, or infant feed- 
ing or mah jong? If societies and 
study clubs include in their varied 
programs everything from evolution 
to Scandinavian poetry, everything 
from medieval architecture to prison 
reform, why may they not find a place 
on the program for the noble art of 
child training?” 

This is wise advice, and should not 
go unheeded. The home must co-op- 
erate with the church and the school 
to direct youth into safe paths and 
avert evils that menace civilization. 
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THE NEW MERCY HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO 


HIS important problem has been solved in the following new buildings for which contracts have been 


made for the JOHNSON SYSTEM: 


St. Mathew’s School, Allouez, Wis. 
St. John’s School, Antigo, Wis. 

St. Mary’s School, Burlington, Wis. 
St. Joseph’s School, Cudahy, Wis. 
St. Francis School, DePere, Wis. 
Columbus Club, Green Bay, Wis. 


St. Thomas School, Kenosha, Wis. 


St. Casimer’s School. Kenosha, Wis. 
Holy Rosary, Kewaunee, 
St. Mary’s School, Manitowoc, Wis. 

St. Sebastian’s School, Manitowoc, Wis. 
St. Joseph’s School, Marinette, Wis. 

St. Alexander’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Peter & Paul School, Green Bay, Wis. St. Barbara’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Elizabeth’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


St. Gerard’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wis. St. Mary Magdelene School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Michael’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Rose’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sisters of Mercy High School, Milwaukee 
St. Catherine’s School, Racine, Wis. 

St. Francis Gymnasium, St. Francis, Wis. 
St. Stanislaus School, Stevens Point, Wis. 


THE FUEL SAVING ALONE OF 15 TO 35 PER CENT WITH JOHNSON HEAT CONTROL PAYS FOR 
ITS INSTALLATION THE FIRST FEW YEARS, AND REMAINS AN ECONOMY FACTOR EVER AFTER 


Authorities agree that the maintaining of proper temperature conditions in the school room is the im- 


portant essential of a heating and ventilating system. 


Milwaukee JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices in all Large Cities 





HUMOR OF THE SCHOOL ROOM 


Just Like a Little Woman. 

A little boy and girl were playing together, and the boy 
struck the girl, hurting her so much that she began to cry. 
The boy looked at her a few moments, then said: “I didn’t 
mean to hurt you, and I’m sorry.” The little girl’s face 
brightened instantly and she replied: “Well, if you are 
really sorry, it doesn’t hurt me any more. And I'll leave 
off crying.” 


Tactful in Procedure. 
Examining Medical Professor: “Now, sir, tell us how 
you would treat a case of typhoid fever.” 
Student: “Well, sir, I should first—I should first—I—” 
E. M. P. (impatiently): “Yes, yes; go on.” 
Student: “If the case was a very serious one, I should 
first call you in for consultation, sir.” 


How Naturally He Knew. 

“Are you sure that occurrence was on the seventeenth 
of the month?” asked a smart lawyer, in a tone which 
seemed to imply that certainty upon such a point was 
almost beyond the reach of the human intellect. 

“Yes,” said the undismayed youth who was being cross- 
examined, “it was on the seventeenth.” 

“Now remember,” continued the lawyer, with increasing 
solemnity, “remember, you are under oath. How do you 
know it was on the seventeenth?” 

‘Because the day before—” 

3e careful what you say, now. Go on.” 

“Because the day before was the sixteenth, and the day 

after that was the eighteenth.” 


Omission of a Letter Status. 

An Englishman who had been for a tour around the 
world was much annoyed with a report of his return 
which appeared in a local paper. It ended: “His numer- 
ous friends are surprised that he is unhanged!”, The 
offender was the compositor, who, in setting up the re- 
port, had omitted the letter “c.” 


Recitation for the Grades 


(Continued from Page 316) 
be seen in the company of these characters, and he. even- 
tually gave up his study and returned to the farm and pov- 
erty again. 

When only twenty-seven he was so discouraged and dis- 
appointed with life that he decided to emigrate to Ja- 
maica, To procure money for the trip he collected a few 
of his early poems and took them to a publisher. The 
outcome was the famous Kilmarnock edition of Burns pub- 
lished in 1786 for which he was paid twenty pounds. After 
the cold formal poetry of Gray and Cowper the fresh-in- 
spiring, simple verses of Burns met with great success. 
This appreciation of his verse changed his mind about 
leaving Scotland. : 

He started to Edinburgh on horseback and all the way he received a 
flattering ovation. From his humble lodgings, costing only three shil- 
lings a week, he was invited into the best society. He met the literary 
talent of the period in the most elegant drawing rooms of the city. He 
had in spite of his few advantages, an easy agreeable manner and every- 
one liked him. : 

In 1787 another book of his poetry was published. He was feasted and 
welcomed by the finest people until his dissipated ways robbed him of 
their respect and he had to leave the city and return to the farm and 
begin again his fight with poverty. ae 

He continued to write and many of his songs were composed when 
following the plow while the music of some old Scotch song was flitting 
through his mind. These poems were written at a small deal table, 
lighted by a narrow skylight in the roof of the farmhouse garret. 

He filled for a while the post of exciseman. He had to brand leather, 
gauge casks and test candles. He married Jean Armour who was one 
of his first sweethearts. With the small salary of an exciseman and the 
occasional return from his poems he would have been able to support, 
in an economical way, his wife and children had he been able to leave 
drink alone. The last few years of his life were very tragic and he died 
in 1796 when he was only thirty-seven years of age 

Robert Burns was sensitive and tender-hearted to an exaggerated de- 
gree. When plowing his plow uprooted a tiny blooming daisy and he 
wrote about the incident one of his most beautiful poems, ‘“To a Moun- 
tain Daisy. Another time when plowing he overturned the little winter 
home of a field mouse, and his tender heart then wrote the poem, “To a 
Mouse on Turning Up Her Nest With a Plough.” He did not like to 
frighten any little creature and two other poems that speak of his tender 
heart are “On Scaring Some Water-fowl in Loch Turit,’”’ and “On See- 
ing a Wounded Hare Limp by Me.” 

Of his longer poems, ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night’’ and “Tam o’ 
Shanter” are the best. Some of his best known songs are: “John An- 
derson, My Jo,” ‘Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon,” “Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton,” ‘“‘My Love’s Like a Red, Red Rose,” and “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 
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The best of child literature 
and the best of music—are doth in these 
inspiring new books 


NEVER were supplementary 
readers like these! Gay, beau- 
tiful books—full of spar- 
kling little poems and stately, 
marching truths. Kings, bells, 
and clocks—and far-away 
tales . . . all held together 
with music. Actual music! 
With these books you teach 
rhythm of thought and move- 
ment—with the rhythm of 
rich, strange, beautiful sounds. 
At the end of each exquisite 
lesson, are listed the Victor 
Records you should sing or 
hear. Tschaikowsky’s uncan- 
nily lovely “The Witch,” after 
a Hallowe’en poem. Darling 
old Christmas folk songs and 


Behr’s “Tinkling Bells,” after 
the Fir Tree Legend. They in- 
duce a listening quiet, a reach- 
ing-out toward beauty you 
could never otherwise obtain! 

These six MuUsIC APPRECIA- 
TION READERS are highly ap- 
proved by both reading and 
music supervisors. They are 
basal readers in music appre- 
ciation. They correlate the best 
of child literature with the 
best of music! Hazel Gertrude 
Kinscella, their author, is well 
known as a writer of music for 
children. She is said by an 
eastern critic to have “an al- 


most uncanny insight into the 
mind of a child.” The second 


book of the series is just off the 
press. See it. A joyous text— 
in three lively colors—linked 
richly with many haunting, 
soft melodies. And you have, 
with Victor Records and the 
Victrola, the /iving music .. . 
played by master musicians, 
or sung by the sweetest voices 
the world knows. 

Ask for more information 
about the KINSCELLA READERS 
IN Music APPRECIATION. 
Write us. Or address the pub- 
lishers direct: The University 
Publishing Co., 1126 Q Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Also ask us 
more about Victor Records and 
Victrolas in classroom work. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CoO. 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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The Pilgrim’s Path of Saint Theresa 
of the Child Jesus. By Reverend 
John P. Clarke, St. Lawrence Rec- 
tory, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
Author of “Her Little Way,” and “A 
Rose-Wreath for the Crowning of 
Saint Theresa of the Child Jesus.” 
Cloth, 113 pages, Price, ...... Mag- 
nificat Press, Manchester, N. H. 
The object of this poetically and 

beautifully written book is the depic- 
tion of a holy life, in the hope of win- 
ning readers to the love of holy living. 
The reverend author strives to make 
the Little Flower bloom in the garden 
of the human heart. So sincere ans 
exalted is the spirit in which the au- 
thor writes that it may be said he adds 
the power of eloquence to that of ex- 
ample in pleading for the devotion of 
souls to Jesus. 


Orleans-Solomon Latin Prognosis 
Test. By Jacob S. Orleans, Ph.D., 
Educational Measurements Bureau, 
New York State Department of Ed- 
ucation, and Michael Solomon, A. 
M., Chairman of the Latin Depart- 
ment, DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York City. Manual of Direc- 
tions, 8-page pamphlet; Examina- 
tion: Form A, 8-page pamphlet; 
Key for Form A, single sheet; Class 
Record, 4-page sheet. Price, per 
package of 25, $1.30 net; specimen 
set, 15 cents postpaid. World Book 
Company, New York. 

It is the belief of well-known teach- 
ers that time is lost in trying to teach 
Latin to pupils who are without apti- 
tude for the study, in proof of which 
they point to the number of students 
who give it up at the end of the first 
year. General intelligence tests fail to 
reveal who is likely to make a good 
Latin student and who is not. Here 
is a test devised for that purpose alone, 
which in use has been found to be 80 
per cent. dependable. It may be ad- 
ministered in less than an hour to 
groups of convenient size, and can be 
rapidly scored. 





The Franciscan Educational Confer- 
ence. Report of the Eighth Annual 
Meeting, Floyd Knobs, Indiana, 
July 2d, 3d, 4th, 1926. Stiff paper 
cover, 338 pages. Price, ...... Pub- 
lished by the Conference. Office of 
the Secretary, Capuchin College, 
Brookland, Washington. D. C. 
This important publication contains 

lists of officers and the Constitution of 

the Franciscan Educational Confer- 
ence, besides a full report of the pro- 
ceedings and the text of all the papers 
read at the meeting, followed by an 
index. The titles of the papers, each 
of which was succeeded by interesting 
discussion—also reported at length— 
are as follows: “Asceticism and Mys- 
ticism of St. Francis of Assisi,” Fath- 
er Antony Linneweber, O.F.M., “The 

Spiritual Life According to Francis- 

can Masters,” Father Edmund Kraut- 

Kraemer, O.M. Cap.; “Mental Prayer 
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After the Franciscan Masters,” Father 
Richard Brunner, O.M.Cap.; “The 
Franciscan Retreat,” Father Cyril Pi- 
ontek, O.F.M., S.T.L., J.C.D., “Out- 
line for a Progressive Course in As- 
cetical Theology.” Father Raphael M. 
Huber, O.M.C., S.T.D.; “Bibliography 
of Franciscan Ascetical Writers,” 
Father Victor Mills, OF.M.” The vol- 
ume also contains the opening address 
of Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F. 
M., S.T.D., Ph.D. and the Report of 
the Committee on Resolutions. 


The Swiss Family Robinson. Abridged 
by J. C. Allen. Cloth, 170 pages. 
Price, 65 cents net. Longmans, 
Green and Co., Ltd., New York. 
This better than an ordinary abridg- 

ment, for the reason that it has been 

freed from the geographical inconsist- 
encies which were numerous in the 
original text, while the English of the 
first translator has been so systema- 
tically subjected to correction that the 
book is no longer marred by linguistic 
solecisms. What remains is the thread 
of a story that has fascinated genera- 
tion after generation of young readers. 

The story has been made a vehicle for 

information upon which the new relay 

of readers may depend—and that is a 

decided advantage. 


Prayers at Mass For School Children. 
Arranged by Rev. E. P. Graham, L. 
L.D. Sixth Edition. Stiff paper 
covers, 32 pages. Price, $4 per hun- 
dred, prepaid. St. John’s Rectory, 
627 McKinley Ave. N. W., Canton, 
Ohio. 

These prayers are very beautifully 
composed, By their aid, children mey 
secure a helpful knowledge of the 
Mass, and are enabled to assist at that 
sacrament with greater devotion. The 
booklet is attractively printed ana 
well and durably made. 


Principles of the Religious Life. An 
Explanation of the “Catechism of 
the Vows.” By Father Peter Cotel, 
S. J. Carefully Revised and Adapt- 
ed to the Code of Canon Law by 
Father Emile Jombart, S.J. Trans- 
lated from the Fourth French Edi- 
tion by Father T. Lincoln Bous- 
caren, S.J. Cloth, 231 pages. Price, 
$1.75 net. Beniger Brothers, New 
York. 

In a note prefixed to this compact 
little volume the translator states that 
it was deemed desirable to have an 
English translation of the “Explana- 
tion” to accompany William McCabe’s 
excellent English version of the “Ca- 
techism” itself, and that at the request 
of superiors he undertook the work. 
A systematic and lucid treatise, which 
has proved its value during a long 
period of usefulness in its original lan- 
cuage, there is no doubt that its record 
of helpfulness will be widely extended 
by reason of Father Bouscaren’s per- 
formance of his pious task. 





The New Rational Typewriting. Nine- 
teen Twenty-Seven Edition. 3y 
Rupert P. Sorelle. Cloth, 157 pages. 
Price, $1.20 net. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 

The Features which have made Ra- 
tional Typewriting familiar to stu- 
dents and educators throughout the 
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country are retained in this book, in 
which, however, they are presented in 
a novel manner—from another angle 
—making the system, it is claimed, 
even more effective than before. The 
book is worthy of examination by ev- 
eryone interested in the important 
subject of which it treats. 


Glimpses from American History. A 
Pageant or Play for Patriotic and 
Other Occasions. By Rev. Justus 
Schweizer, O.S.B. With an Origi- 
nal Composition by Rev. Pirmin 
Vetter, O.S.B. Paper covers, 24 
pages. Price, including music, 45 
net. Catholic Dramatic Company, 
Brooten, Minn. 

This is an American historical play, 
introducing Indians, Columbus and 
Spaniards, Jesuit missionaries, Colum- 
bia, the thirteen colonies, cow-boys, 
and other picturesque characters. 
There is opportunity for several effec- 
tive tableaux. The music introduced is 
that of an Indian song and war-dance, 
words by Longfellow, setting by Rev. 
Pirmin Vetter. 


Private Schools and State Laws, 1925, 
a Supplement to Bulletin No. 4, 
1924, Containing the Text of State 
Laws Governing Schools, Enacted 
in 1925, Together with New Laws 
on Bible-reading in the Public 
Schools; Also the Oregon Case, with 
a Summary of the Arguments and 
the Text of the Supreme Court De- 
cision, Paper covers, 76 pages. Price, 
ere National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Bureau of Education, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In addition to new legislation on the 
subjects of which it treats, this pub- 
lication contains several enactments 
which were inadvertently omitted from 
the compilation made under the same 
auspices a year ago. The Supplement 
is the work of Charles N. Lischka, Re- 
search Agent in Catholic Education. 


I Sing the Pioneer. Ballads of the 
Making of the Nation. By Arthur 
Guiterman, Author of “Chips of 
Jade,” “A Poet‘s Proverbs,” etc. 
Cloth, 128 pages. Price, ...... E. 
P. Dutton & Company, New York. 
Guiterman has the swing of Kipling 

and a great deal of the qualities of an 

original observer which enabled Kip- 
ling to write verse interesting to men 
of the generation that has not yet 
passed away—men who paid little 
heed to anything else in the category 
of poetry. Guiterman is fanciful rather 
than imaginative and has other traits 
of his own that differentiate him froi 
Kipling. The important fact about 
him is that he can write measured 
words which American men—and also 
wide-awake American boys—are likely 
to read with interest, and that he has 
done so in this volume, taking themes 
derived from American history. Kip- 
ling not long ago perpetrated some- 
thing along this line, in his own way, 
giving his readers a rhymed history of 
England. Mr. Guiterman’s book does 
not profess to be and is not a rhymed 
history of the United States. It is 
better—a collection of poems, many 
of them drawing inspiration from in- 
cidents in American history, and all of 


them full of the dash and masculinity 
that is typical of the element in Amer- 
ican life identified with the empire of 
the West. 





The Reproduction of Life. A Hand- 
book of the Science of Reproduction 
in Nature and Man. By A. J. Cok- 
kinis, F.R.C.S. Eng., M.B.,_ B.S. 
Lond. Cloth, 287 pages. Price, $3.50 
net. William Wood and Company, 
New York. 

Scientific works on the subject of 
this volume which suffice for members 
of the medical profession are unsuited 
for the lay reader by reason of their 
technical phraseology, while those in- 
tended to be popular usually are either 
lacking in knowledge and authority or 
laden with indelicacies, and therefore 
wholly unfitted for impressionable 
youth. The present volume is clean 
and comprehensible as well as reliable 
in its statements. 


A Pet Reader. By Edith Wilhelmina 
Lawson, Primary Teacher, Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Public Schools, Author 
of “Better Health for Little Ameri- 
cans.” Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 70 
cents net. Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago. 

It is easy to teach children to reaa 
if you can make them interested in 
what they are trying to read about, 
for as long as the interest endures the 
eager little learners are sure to keep 
on trying. It is only when interest 
lags that learners tire. Every child 
loves pets, and delights in what they 
do. The stories in this book are al 
about pets, and are grouped under the 
following headings: Dogs and Pup- 
pies, Kittens and Cats, Hens and 
Chickens, Canary Birds, Wild Biras, 
More Feathered Pets, Horses ana 
Ponies, Rabbits, Squirrels, Other Pets. 
As may be imagined, children learn- 
ing to read who are shown a book 
like this will study in it without fa- 
tigue. The illustrations are as fascin- 
ating as the stories. They are by 
Ludwig and Regina and Lione Schwen. 


How the World Rides. A Series of 
Projects on Vehicular Transporta- 
tion, for Elementary Schools. By 
Florence C. Fox, Assistant Special- 
ist in City Schools. Paper covers, 
81 pages, illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 
This is a “pub. doc.” which many 

teachers will find useful in their work, 

and which would form a suitable ad- 
dition to any school library. It may 
be had by anyone sending the price to 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton, BD. C. 


New Stories. (Community Life.) A 
Second Reader. The Child’s Own 
Way Series. By Marjorie Hardy, 
Primary Teacher, University of Chi- 
cago Elementary School. Stories 
by Alberta N. Burton; Illustrations 
by Matilda Breuer, Cloth, 220 pages. 
Price, 76 cents net. Wheeler Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago. 

There is a new technique for the 
teaching of reading, and this set of 
readers has been prepared with refer- 
ence to this new technique. The Child’s 
Own Way method takes a long step 
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toward the individualizing of the in- 
struction, allowing each child to go 
forward at a pace commensurate with 
his individual ability, the class, mean- 
while automatically arranging itself 
into groups that remain in true classi- 
fication continually because they are 
constantly undergoing automatic re- 
arrangement. The teacher, while this 
is going on, is able to give each indi- 
vidual appropriate attention and help, 
without additional draft upon her 
time. The theory of the new tech- 
nique is fully explaned in manuals in- 
tended to accompany the books. A 
great many teachers of reading will be 
interested in this technique, and will 
be interested in the readers, for they 
are beautiful books, attractive on their 
own account, irrespective of methods 
of teaching. The stories are well 
written, and the illustrations, printed 
in a three color process, are exception- 
ally spirited and artistic. 


The Path of Learning. Essays on Ed- 
ucation. Selected and Edited by 
Henry W. Holmes, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University, and Burton P. 
Fowler, Head Master of Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Cloth, 488 pages. Price, ...... Lit- 
tle, Brown, and Company, Boston. 
Here are the section headings under 

which are grouped the twenty-four 

well-written and _ thought-provoking 
essays, which, with an introduction, 
written by the editor and compiler, 
make up the contents of this book: 

Some Concepts of Education; Democ- 

racy and Public Education; The Prob- 

lem of Mental Discipline; What Shall 

We Teach? Experiments in Progress- 

ive Education; Education for Charac- 

ter; The Profession of Teaching. Some 
are better than others, but there is not 

a poor essay in the book, which be- 

longs to a type of educational litera- 

ture that is entertaining as well as 
practically useful. 


Johnny and Jenny Rabbit. By Emma 
Serl, English Department, Teachers’ 
College, Kansas City, Mo.  Illus- 
trated by Ruth M. Hallock. Cloth, 
125: pages. Price, ».)« 02-5. American 
Book Company, New York. 

Little folks who are so young that 
they will find a charm in idealizing 
members of the rabbit family as con- 










Standard | 
Correct Seating 
Kindergarten 

Chair 


LOUISVILLE, 
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Hotel Berkshire 


Chicago, Ill. 


15 E. Ohio St. 


A new hotel removed from the bustle, 
noise and dirt of commercial Chicago — yet 
but five minutes walk to the “loop.” Lux- 
uriously appointed lobby and guest rooms. 

70% of the rooms $2.50 single. 


Lal 2 
GREATEST 
BODY 
BUILDER 


FATHER 
JOHNS 


MEDICINE 


FOR COUGHS 
AND COLDS 


“Over 70 Years of Success” 


You can obtain Father John’s 
Medicine at the nearest drug 
store, or send $1.20 to Father 
John’s Medicine, Lowell, Mass., 
for a large family size bottle, 
all charges prepaid. 








Develop Strong Healthy 


Bodies 


Eliminate 50% of fatigue, inattention and 
restlessness by using the “Standard Method” 
of Correct Seating in your School. 


Ask for special catalog of Standard Lines. 
Standard products for sale by the leading 
school supply distributors. 


Manufactured by 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


310 W. Walnut St. 
KENTUCKY 
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fronting problems of living such as 
playing in the swing and making mud 
pies and attending school and going 
to work, are sure to be delighted with 
what has been prepared for them by 
the author and illustrator of this hand- 
somely made primer. It will find a 
place in many homes as well as in 
primary schools. 








Student Relationship . An Orientation 
Course for College Freshmen and 
High School Seniors. By Walter G. 
Clippinger, D.D., L.L.D., President 
of Ottenbein College. With an In- 
troduction by Frank Pierpont 
Graves, Ph.D., LL.D., Commissioner 
of Education and President of the 
University of the State of New 
York. Cloth, 145 pages. Price, $1.50 
net. Thomas Nelson & Sons, New 
York. 

To people practically interested in 
higher education it has seemed for 
some time that many a young man en- 
tering college might be saved from se- 
rious mistakes if advised in advance 
just what are likely to be the prob- 
lems he will be called upon to solve 
when he becomes a freshman. To sup- 
ply a chart pointing out the channels 
and the rocks in college life is the ob- 
ject of the present book, which is 
adapted for use as a teachers’ manual, 
as a textbook and as a book of read- 
ings for students. The subjects con- 
sidered at the outset are Why Go to 


College? and Getting Adjusted. The 
second part, among other things, 
treats Note-taking, How to Study, 


The Recitation and Examinations. The 
final section is devoted to the subject 
of religion and ideals of life. 


Points of View for College Students. 
By Paul Kaufman, Ph.D., Professor 
of English Literature, American 
University. Cloth, 501 pages. Price, 
ee Doubleday, Page & Company, 
Garden City, New York. 

This is a compilation of stimulative 
literature for college students, assem- 
bled under the following headings: 
Education, Writing, Literature, Art, 
Science, Philosophy and Social Sci- 
ence, America and the Changing 
World, Horizons. A better selection 
with the stated end in view it would 
be difficult to bring together within 
equal compass. The American college, 
in the opinion of the compilers, should 
be a school of human engineering able 
to train leaders who can go forth to 
find and make roads through the un- 
known. The keynote of the book is 
sounded in one of the most familiar 
poems of Walt Whitman, which is 
printed at the beginning, and which 
shouts a stirring appeal ending with 
these moving words: “Swift! To the 
head of the army! swift! spring to 
your places, pioneers! O pioneers!” 


The Cathedral Readers, Book Five. 
For Fifth Grade. By Rev. John A. 
O’Brien, Ph.D., Director, Catholic 
Foundation, University of Illinois; 
Author of “Silent Reading.” A Re- 
vision of the Filson Readers, Book 
Five. Cloth, 418 pages. Price, 84 
cents net. Scott, kKoresman and 
Company, Chicago. 

As in the other readers of this series, 


Che Catholic School Journal 


the distinctive object is to supply les- 
sons presenting the truths of the Ca- 
tholic faith in a vital manner suited to 
the mind of the child. The story con- 
tent is rich in religious and ethical 
values. Each part contains poems and 
stories by noted Catholic writers. 

Here is variety of subject and treat- 

ment combined with high literary 

quality. The study helps are an im- 

portant feature of the book, which is 

tastefully though not elaborately il- 

lustrated and is printed in large, clear 

type. 

Convent Echoes. Devotional Verses. 
By Sister M. Paraclita, the Sisters 
of St. Joseph, Brentwood, N. Y. 
Foreword by Kathleen Norris, Au- 
thor of “Mother,” “Little Ships,” etc. 
Cloth, 86 pages. Price, $1 net. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York. 

These verses are written in no vain- 
glorious mood, but in the spirit of one 
delighting in the service of God. The 
writer seeks not for fame, but pub- 
lishes the free outpourings of a mod- 
est pen in the hope of doing good by 
helping those who read them to per- 
severe in the way of the Master. The 
perfect sincerity of the verses is a 
merit missed by those who in striving 
for artistry forsake simplicity. 








The Catholic Church and the Appeal 
to Reason. By Leo Ward. Cloth, 
115 pages. Price, $1 net. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

What is the truth about the Catho- 
lic Church? 3eyond controversy, 
this question is interesting to many 
who are non-Catholics. What is the 
path which inquiry should pursue to 
arrive at a satisfactory answer? To 
suggest that path is the object of this 
little volume, which is written with a 


great deal of knowledge and with 
equal candor. Here is the table of 
contents: Part I. Faitn and Reason: 


The Nature of the Appeal; Regarding 


First Principles; Reason and Con- 
science vs. Imagination. Part it. 
Divine and Human Reason: Man’s 


Problem and God’s Solution; Pascal’s 
Argument; Divine and Human Faiths; 
Nature and Super-Nature. Part III. 
The God-Man: Approaching the Evi- 
dence; The Nature of the Evidence; 
The Claims of Christ; The Gospel of 
the Resurrection. Part IV. The 
Mind of the Church; Bibliography. 


The Catholic Church and Conversion. 
By G. K. Chesterton. Cloth, 115 
pages. Price, $1 net. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 

Why is it that in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Protestantism is unable to hold 
its own, but is losing sons and daugh- 
ters who abandon the church of their 
fathers and mothers to return to the 
Catholic fold? Why is it that the 
Catholic Church possesses for the lat- 
est of its converts the freshness of 
charm by which it won the allegiance 
of the first of the shepherds? Ques- 
tions like these must have occured to 
many earnest inquirers, and questions 
like these are answered in Mr. Ches- 
terton’s little book. Like every book 
by Chesterton, it supplies fascinating 
reading, and deserves to be widely 
read. 
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ATTENTION! DRAMATIC CLUBS 


New Catholic Dramatic Monthly 
Magazine 


‘*Practical Stage Work’’ 


The First and Only One of This Kind 
Beginning With August, 1926 
Features: 
“The Catholic Dramatic Movement” 
“The Catholic Dramatic Guild” 
“Catholic Dramatic Clubs” 
“Plays ‘With a Catholic Air’ ” 
“Stage and Requisites”’ 
“Historical and Modern Costumes” 
“Social Evenings” and other entertain- 
ments for Clubs, Schools, etc. 
N. B.: Many Photos and Drawings are 
inserted. 

A PRACTICAL AND IDEAL 
STAGE MAGAZINE 
Subscription price annually only $1.75; for 
Clubs, 10 or more copies to the same ad- 

dress, each only $1.25, Foreign, $2.00. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
Send for free Catalogue of “Plays with a 
Catholic Air.” Address 


CATHOLIC DRAMATIC CO. 
Rev. M. Helfen, Brooten, Minn. 


Historical 
Costumes 


We make a specialty 
of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 
cessories suitable for 
historical and modern 
plays. Write for esti- 
mates. 


New York Costume Co., 


Dept.0 
137 N. Wabash Aveune, 
Chicago, Illinois 





Picture Study 


IN THE GRADES 
By O. W. Neale 


64 MASTERPIECES 456 PAGES 


STORY OF EACH PICTURE 
BIOGRAPHY OF PAINTER 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LANGUAGE 
POEMS 


Beautifully Illustrated 
Published in 1925 









Artistically Bound 
Just the book you need 
Price $2.40 postage prepaid 
O. W. NEALE PUBLISHING CO. 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Academy of Our Lady 
95th and Throop Sts., Chicago, IIl. 
Accredited Boarding and Day School 
for Girls 


Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
College and Normal Preparatory, 
Domestic Science, Music, Art 


Address Sister Secretary 





Speeches, papers, articles, lectures, de- 


bates, etc., prepared to order. Outlines or 
complete productions. Exclusive service. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


--- Qhe ldridge Line --- 


Nationally Known for Genuine Worth 


SCHOOL PLAYS & ENTERTAINMENTS 
Clean, Clever and made for Amateurs 
Free Catalog 
Quicker service than you expect 











Eldridge Entertainment House Inc 
THE HOUSE THAT HELPS 
DENVER, COLO. 





Illustrations for Preachers and Teach- 
ers. Taken from Literature, Poetry 


and Art. By James Burns, M.A., 
Author of “Sermons in Art,” etc. 
Cloth, 254 pages. Price, $2 net. 


George H. Doran Company, New 

York. 

The citations contained in this vol- 
ume have the appearance of original 
gleanings instead of transcriptions 
from other anthologies, and this is a 
notable merit in books of the sort. 
Moreover, they have been selected 
with taste and judgment. The classi- 
fication is under four main heads: 
“The Age of Innocence,” “The Adven- 
tures of Youth,” “The Meridian of 
Life,” “Sunset and Evening Star.” In 
the majority of instances, the names 
of the authors are attached, though 
curiously enough there is no indica- 
tion that Joaquin Miller wrote “Sail 
On!” four stanzas of which are quoted 
on page 84. 


The Teaching of Current Events. By 
Reginald Stevens Kimball, A.M. 
Editor of. Current Methods, and 
Formerly Head of the Department 
of History and Social Science in the 
State Normal School at Worcester, 
Mass. Stiff paper covers, 64 pages. 
Price, 25 cents net. American Ed- 
ucation Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 
This is a formal treatise on a sub- 

ject which is interesting educational 
circles at the present time. It con- 
tains in its final pages suggestions for 
the organization of current events 
clubs and a Bibliography of Articles 
on the Teaching of Current Events. 


Master-Thoughts. A Diversified An- 
thology of Classic Verse, Master 
Prose and Live Phrases, the Vita- 
mins of Speech and Literature. By 
H. H. Emmons, Member of the 
Ohio Bar. Cloth, 142 pages. Price, 
$1.60, postage prepaid. The Impe- 
rial Publishing Company, Canton, 
Ohio. 

Some of the citations in this little 
book comprise entire essays, more 
than a page in length, while others 
consist of but a short paragraph, or a 
few words or a single happy phrase. 
It is a book to be dipped into in odd 
moments, and there is a great deal in 
it likely to inspire thought. Its for- 
mal purpose, of course, is to supply 
quotable gems for various purposes, 
including those of the speaker and the 
writer, 


Needlecraft and Psychology. By 
Margaret Swanson, Author of 
“Needlecraft in the School,” etc. 
With 8 Colored Plates and 165 Il- 
lustrations by Dorothy Reid. Cloth, 


95 pages. Price, $2.75 net. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., Ltd. New 
York. 


Color, structure and rhythm are dis- 
cussed and expounded so lucidly in 
this unusual book that even the neo- 
phyte can understand. It is a funda- 
mentally original text, that will set 
students thinking and guide their 
thought into purposeful channels. By 
such help as it extends, artificers may 
be encouraged to develop into artists. 
The exercises provided for are graded 
for students of all ages from 4 to 13 
years. 


Che Catholic one Journal 





DO YOU TEACH SCIENCE? 


work and students’ 


interest you. 





large illustrated general catalog No. 34S. 
above sciences send for the 884-page catalog today. Every page will 


Agriculture—Biology—Chemistry—General Science—Physics 
If so, it will pay you to consider the advantages of our goods and 
service. Our GOODS give the utmost satisfaction in science work and 
are the most economical to use because of their low cost. Our 
SERVICH is very prompt because of our large manufacturing and 
shipping facilities. Our complete line of apparatus, instruments, ap 
pliances, chemicals, —_- and supplies for teachers’ 


lecture table 
work in all sciences is listed in our 
If you teach any of the 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 
1735-1743 No. Ashland Ave. 


Chicago, Il. 








TIME SAVERS for TEACHERS 


How much time could you save if you didn’t have to copy 
problems on the board or dictate them to the pupils? 

Britton Supplementary Booklets are new and perfectly fitted 
for each grade. Suited for review work as well as for home work. 

Arithmetic booklets for 2nd to 8th grades inclusive, language 
for 5th and 6th grades, grammar book for 7th and 8th grades 
combined. Price 10c each copy, or 7¢ in lots of ten or more. 
Grammar 15c each. Answer books for 15c each. 


THE BRITTON-GARDNER PRINTING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


205 Caxton Building 








EIGHTH GRADERS do not fear ex- 
aminations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are used in preparation. These books contain actual 
questions, selected from past examinations, with com- 
plete answers. These questions and answers give the 
pupils an idea of the kind of questions asked and 
the nature of answers required. Save preparing test 
questions. Excellent for weekly tests and home as- 


signment. Endorsed by educators and used in schools 
—Agriculture - age Se Scene 48e 
—Atithmetic - - 40c —U. S. Histo 

—Bookkeeping - 40c Seer - - 496 
—Civii Government 40c —Penmans - + = 4c 
—Drawing - »- 40c Bh «| Jan 
—Geography 40c Reading” - - 40c 


‘Secaial Club Rates 

As many schools now want a complete set of Warp’s 
Review Books for each student, we make the fol- 
lowing low prices when a number are ordered at once. 
4 or more copies, 35c each. 12 o0rmore,38c each. 25 
or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 28c each. 100 or more 
25ceach. Have pupils club "together and get the 


lower price. 
o TRY THEM AT OUR RISK. 
Weare sure these books will please you—so 
that we will let you have them on trial Indicate the 
ks you need and enclose your check. If at the 
\, end of 10 days you are not fuliy satisfied, you may 
\\ return the books and we will gladly refund 
We, your money. 
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! 
@ of all states. 
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WARP PUBLISHING CO. 


c¢ MINDEN,NEBR. 





Speakers, Dialogues and Enter. 
tainments. Address Dept. F. 
Catalogue free on request 
AMES PUB. Co., Clyde, Ohio. 


PLAYS 








BIOLOGY TEACHERS 


Send for our price Kists of 
Dissection material and instru- 


ments, Microscopes, Slides, 
Chemicals Apparatus, 
Life ‘Histormes 


Fall term orders should be in soon 
BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


1176 Mount Hope Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





THE DRAPER SANITARY 
ROLLER SHADE 





Patended 


The Draper Line of Adjustable Cotten 
Duck Shades 
Meets School Requirements 
Manufactured by 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 














A Replacement Well 
Without an Equal 


The U. S. Inkwell takes care 
of replacements more quickly, 
and costs less than any other 
school desk inkwell that is made. 
It is noiseless—it is dust-proof, 
and the student cannot tinker 
with it or spill ink easily. We 


will supply your school direct from factory 
Inkwell from any 
school supply jobber. Write today for free 
samples of the two sizes, Senior and Junior. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


or you can get the U. S. 


410 S. W. 9th St 


Des Moines, Iowa 








FLAT STEEL 
(RESTING ON DESK) 







FORCE 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 





School and Church Plays 
The Little Flower. 
A Shower of Roses. 
A Rose from-the Little Queen. 
St. Catherine. 
That Child Labor Amendment. 
The Graduates Make Their Choice. 
A Christmas Play. 
50 cents each, payable by money 
order in advance. 


Plays not Exchanged or Returned 
Address: 


SISTER MARY GILBERT 


St. John’s Academy 
816 Union St., Schenectady, N. Y. 


TEACHERS NOTICE 


Want anything new for the school- | 


Have the children turn their 
spare moments into dollars. Sure 
“money getter.” Send stamped en- 
velope for particulars. 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 
220 N. 7th Street 


room? 


ACTING PLAYS 


For Amateurs 
Drills, 


Monologs, 
Recitations 
Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and 
sketches; ideas for entertainment. 
Send for Free Catalog 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
542 South Dearborn St. CHICAGO. ILL, 


TYPEWRITERS 
$3.00 Down, $5.00 per Month. 
Invincible Rebuilt Typewriters. All 
makes, fully guaranteed. See us before 

buying. Low Rental Rates. 


American , Writing Machine Co. 
127 Second 


Phone Grand 88 
ten Wis. 
| TYPEWRITERS — DUPLICATORS — SUPPLIES. 
axes Guaranteed Royals, Underwoods, Remingtons | 
Coronas, Mimeographs, etc. rebuilt Catalogue Free | 
BARGAINS $18 


| PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Suite 176 339 Fifth Ave - PITTSBURGH.PA. 











Cambridge, Ohio 


Large or Small Rooms 
As Occasion Demands 


1TH Wilson Sectionfold Partitions a lat ze room 
can be easily and quickly subdiviued into several 
small ones, suitable for meetings and classes of various 
sizes. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 
Send for 40 page Catalog No. 26 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
11 East 38th Street New York City 


Offices ir all principal cities 


FREE COPIES 


Mention the ‘Catholic School Journal” and 
ask for a copy of the following: 


“New Fall of 1926 Public School Choruses.” 

“Professional Copy of Public School Choruses.” 

“Professional Copy of the S. S. A. Cantata, 
‘Childhood of Hiawatha’.” 

“Professional Copy of the S. A. B. Cantata, 
‘Rip Van Winkle’.” 

“Professional Copy of the Two-Part Cantata, 
‘The Spirit of °76’.” 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


216 W. Sth St., Dayton, Ohio 
70 E. 45th St., New York 
218 S. Wabash, Chicago 








Narrative Readers 


“= " Image — Hawthorne — 
Bee eae ee Neen emcee 6¢ 
The Golan Touch—32pp ...........----- 6c 
Rip Van Winkle—36pp ................-- 6c 
Miraculous Pitcher—36pp .............. 6c 
The First Explorers—64pp ...........- 6c 
The Great Stone Face—36pp ........ 6c 

The Mammoth Cave, Kentucky— 
ee ee ee 6c 


King of the Golden River——64pp 6c 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow—64pp...... 6c 


Mailed Promptly 6 cents a Copy 


C. W. GRAHAM, Publisher 


Cameron, Illinois 


Wm. G. Herbst, A.LA. E .O. Kuenzli A.LA. 
Herbst and Kuenzli 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
130 Grand Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 





_History Teachers! Have you seen “Our 
Country?” If you are teaching American His- 
tory in Junior High School, here is the answer 


to your question, “How can I save my pupils 
the needless drudgery of routine?” A class of 
eager, attentive pupils will result from their 
use of this outline. Send for a FREE sample 


copy. 
SAMUEL O. KUHN 
3100 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


for 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1707 Forest Home Ave. 


Milwaukee - - - Wisconsin 


Send for Free Catalog and Prices 


For Parochial Schools and Academies 


CATECHISM 


of the 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
By the Marist Brothers 
(Forty-fifth Thousand) 


Size 6x4 inches, 80 pages and 


19 illustrations. 
$1.20 per dozen. 


15c per copy, 


All Catholic Publishers or 


THE MARIST BROTHERS 
St. Ann’s Hermitage 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


CLAYTON WABASH AVENUE 
iecinors F, SUMMY CO. 
(Ketablished 1888) 
PUBLISHERS OF 


STANDARD MUSIC 


A GENERAL SUPPLY HOUSE FOR 
TEACHING AND RECREATION 
MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS 


Send for Catalog 


PLAYS ! PLAYS! 


We have the newest and most attractive, as 
well as the largest assortment of plays in the 
world. Send four cents for our new list. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Oldest play publishers in the world 
25 West 45th St., New York City 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
Recommends Teachers Discriminatingly 
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A NEW PALMER METHOD HANDWRITING MANUAL FOR THIRD 
AND FOURTH GRADES 


This is another 
PALMER METHOD SERIES. 


tween teachers and pupils, 


self-teaching text-book, 


and an IMPORTANT LINK IN THE 


‘ The instructional part of this new book alternates be- 
with such simplified language in the paragraphs to pupils as 


will fit the understanding of those in third and fourth grades. : 
The simplified drills lead directly to movement application in making letters and 


writing words and sentences. 


The diagram of main and connective slant; 


capitals 


the three elements and their applications to 


, are some of the new outstanding practical features. 


Measuring the Process and Product 
The last seven pages of this new text-book of Palmer Method Handwriting for third 


and fourth grades teachers and pupils deal specifically with the scientific plan of measur- 
ing the process and product of muscular movement development and its application to 
writing. There are photo-engraved specimens (3 each) from third and fourth grade pupils 


for purposes of comparison. This is an entirely new feature in a text-book on practical 
handwriting and is making a strong appeal to teachers. 
Retail price 15 cents with a special discount to schools. 


A FREE SAMPLE COPY will be sent postpaid to any superintendent, 


principal or 


teacher who will write to our nearest office for it. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue 


New York City Chicago, Ill. 


2128 Calumet Avenue 


Palmer Building 


Pittock Building 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Portland, Oregon 












Endorsed by 
United States Government 


Most Popular Amusement 
Apparatus ever invented 


\ 
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Playground Apparatus 


We carry a complete line of playground ap- 


paratus especially adapted for school use. 


Hundreds of schools thruout the United 


States have their playground equipped with 
Tothill slides, teeter-totter, giant strides, etc. 


Our playground apparatus is durable, strong 


and safe, and every piece leaving our factory 
is guaranteed. 


Write today for our catalog on Playground 


Apparatus. 
1805 Webster Ave., 
W. S. TOTHILL cuici’co. Tht. tet. is7s 




























THE LITTLE BOOK 
OF 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By Dr. E. A. Cross 
Dean of the Colorado State Teachers’ College 


A Companion Volume to “The 
Little Grammar” 


Mailing-price, 80 cents 


“THE LITTLE COMPOSITION” 
is for the Seventh grade. It ap- 
pears in response to a call from 
satisfied purchasers of ‘The Little 
Grammar.” A Guide for Teachers 
and a set of tests accompany the 
new volume. 


A book of Minimum Essentials 
Project work provided 


Pupils completing this course 
will have fixed habits of good 
usage and a sound knowledge of 
functional grammar. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon Street Boston 


A en a A RS ER een 


dergarten class room. 





LATIN GAMES 


Game of The Latin Noun, may be played by 
all grades, including beginners. PRICE 50c. 


Verb Games—five different games, each, 35c. 
Nos. 1 and 2, on — parts; Nos. 3 and 
4, on verb forms; No. 5, on verb terminations. 


THE LATIN GAME CO. 
118 N. Meade St. Appleton, Wis. 


Fred J. Theleman 


Manufacturers of 


Class Pins, Fraternity Pins, College 
Emblems, Badges and Medals. 
Let us Quote on Your Special Work in This 
Line 
Office and Factory, 133 Second St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sah Be ae 


ALL MAKES FOR ERENT 


including, prene new Corona Fours: 
standard four-bank key- 


Saale sh 
board : eeues rate to students. 


Office Specialties Bales Sales Go. 


442 East Water 8t, 


We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Paralle Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translations-of other Ancientand Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at$4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO-, 16 FIFTH AVE. N. ¥. CITY 


DIXIE MODELING CLAY 


DIXIE MODELING CLAY is adapted for use in art work, vocational training and kin- 
It is ground and packed in sanitary bags ready for use by the 
addition of sufficient water to make it pliable. 


5 Pound Bag Postpaid 50 Cents; Rocky Mt. States and West 75 Cents. 


DIXIE CLAY COMPANY, 


PRICE $1.00 PER 50-lb. BAG. 


Puryear, Tenn 





Ba 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 
The Standard Pens of the World 


Gold Medals, oo 1878 and 
Highest Award Chicage, 


—— fo ciiorr sk: 


Selected Numbers: 
303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 332 
1044, and Stub points 1008, 1043. 
For Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


Distributors: 
ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. 
93 Chambers St., New York 


1889. 
1893. 








Repairing Promptly Attended to 


William G. Williams 


Contractor and Builder 


STORM SASH, WEATHER STRIPS 
& WINDOW SCREENS a SPECIALTY 


School and Clergy Trade Invited 
352 Jackson St., MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee Consolidated Music Co. 
Successor to 


ROHLFING SONS MUSIC CO. 
NAU & SCHMIDT MUSIC CO. 


Everything in Music and 
Musical Merchandise 
126 Oneida Street MILWAUKEE 
—Mail orders given special attention—— 





CHOCOLATES 


Milwaukee 


“A Dainty Delight” 





Sweeps Cleaner 
Saves Money 


“Being self- 
moistened,” 
this brush 
“Floor Powder” nor 


needs no 
“Floor Oil” which saves all that 
expense (from $20 to $30 saved 
during the life of each Brush.) 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—Express Prepaid. 
MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS 
BRUSH COMPANY 


106 Twenty-second St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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National Committee on Reading 
Your Attention is Invited to the 


NEW 
STORY HOUR SERIES 


Because of its method and content Story Hour provides 


a rich and varied reading experience, inculcates strong 
motives for reading and develops essential reading habits 


WRITE FOR 


THE TEACHING OF READING 


American Book Company 


330 E. 22nd Street, Chicago, IIl. 















Laboratory Furniture 


of Skilled Workmanship 


We receive many letters similar to the following from the Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame, of Our Lady of Lourdes High School, Marinette, 
Wisconsin: 


“The Lincoln Science Desks were installed in our laboratory 
within the past week and we are pleased to inform you that the com- 
pleted work gives evidence of skilled and efficient workmanship and 
has met with our entire satisfaction.” 


An interesting new Book tells the. Kewaunee story, with illus- 
trations. It will be sent to executives who are planning additional 
equipment. Address the home office at Kewaunee. 










Physics Laboratory Table 


No. 700 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS. Very popular with teachers. Very sub- 
<2 Get, Teen, eek Gen: fle. stantially built. Can be supplied, if de- 
Kewaunee, Wis. 118 Lincoln Ave. 
New York Office: 70 Fifth Avenue 
Offices in Principal Cities 


sired, with lower cupboard and drawers. 





Central Apparatus and 
Display Case 


No. 1457 Biology Laboratory Table Chemical Desk No. 850 
No. 1000 


Suitable for practically all A i i i 
display purposes. Four sliding For laboratories where it is desirable to goed practical design =e mnadarate price that 
doors give access from both have students all face one way. This table embodies all the essential features of the more elabo- 
sides. Shelves are adjustable. accommodates two students. rate desks. 





oi 





The Improved “DETROIT 
CHAIR-DESKS (as illustrat- 
ed) is highly praised by Au- 
thorities on Modern School 
Equipment. 


The entire “DETROIT” line 
consists of High School Single 
and Double Unit Tables, Ta- 
blet Arm Chairs, Kindergarten 
Tables and Chairs and is 
worthy of serious considera- 
tion. 


Detailed information on the 
complete line will be furnished 
on request. 


Detroit School 
Equipment Company 


Holly, Michigan 








Sanitary 
Permanent 
Economical 


Natural Slate is in the best schools of the country where School Authorities 
realize the many “tomorrows” that hinge upon their selections of ma- 
terials and supplies. 

Natural Slate Blackboards are easy to write on, easy to read from and 
easy to clean—other features exclusively Natural Slate’s. Write for inter- 
esting facts on Natural Slate. 


Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 


136 Robinson Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 








GEORGE L. HOSSFIELD 
World’s Champion Typist 


EVERY World’s Typewriting 
Championship for 21 consec- 
utive years has been won on 
the Underwood Typewriter. 
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Norlds Typewriting 
Championship 
“Won on the 


UNDERWOOD 


132 words a minute for one hour! 42,073 strokes or more 
than 11 strokes per second! A phenomenal performance 
of speed and accuracy by the World’s Champion Typist 
in establishing a new World’s record on the Underwood 
at the 21st Annual International Typewriting Contest, 
Town Hall, New York. 

Not only was the World’s Typewriting Championship 
won on the Underwood, but the World’s Amateur Type- 
writing Championship and the World’s School Type- 
writing Championship as well. 


First to win 


Gov. Alfred E. Smith Trophy 


Miss Hilda Dehl of Casey High School, Illinois, 
won the World’s School Championship in competition 
against 32 other State Champions drawn from coast to 
coast. Her name is the first to be engraved on the new 
Governor Alfred E. Smith American School Novice 
Typewriting Championship Trophy. 


UNDERWOOD 


“The Machine of Champions 








